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Introduction 

It is not a pleasant task to discuss the present dilemma of 
civilization, or the Decline of the West, as Spengler has put 
it. In my youthful days is the memory of an old deacon who, 
in his prayers, never omitted consideration for those ‘‘who roll 
sin like a sweet morsel under the tongue;’ and I am sure any 
criticism of Western Culture will seem to many a sin, and the 
consideration of its weaknesses worse than sin—a rolling of it 
“‘like a sweet morsel under the tongue.” 

The memory of inflated prosperity is still with us. The 
dreams of rejuvenated society of the Bull Moose years dwell 
in the memory of the older portion of us. We are not willing 
to be disillusioned, and we make a virtue of our blindness as 
a sort of patriotism or a species of orthodoxy, hugging the 
old ideals as if they had become or might very shortly become 
facts. God knows we need ideals, but it is possible to put our- 
selves so out of touch with things as they are that we become 
only ineffective dreamers. 

So, though it is not a pleasant exercise, it may be well for us 
to take account of our short-comings. Sometimes the sur- 
geon’s knife is the path to life. These reminders are not 
given from any standpoint either of superior knowledge or of 
superior ethics, for ‘‘we have all sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.” 

There will be those, of course, who will contend there is 
nothing much the matter with us. Some will afirm that our 
only trouble is the fall in the stock-market. Others more pene- 
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trative will lay our troubles to general loss of confidence. If 
this latter be the case it may indicate a disease more virulent 
than appears on the surface. Loss of confidence is likely to 
indicate loss of integrity, and may point to something ap- 
proaching moral collapse. That may be the road to general 
disintegration and ruin. Of course, there are others equally 
ready to declare that all we need is a debt moratorium, higher 
or lower tariff or none at all, an increased Army and Navy, or 
beer and light wines. It is not a commendation of the general 
intelligence that so many of our citizenry can dwell upon 
such trivial matters as causes of the world-wide sickness that 
has befallen not only Western Culture but all existing civiliza- 
tion. In those far-off days, which portended the final catas- 
trophe of Roman Civilization, Boethius from his dungeon 
dwelling place bemoaned the fate that had overtaken the 
world, saying: ‘“When I think of it my eyes flow with tears.” 
The changes just ahead may be no less startling, but these will 
be different. 

The fact is that we face what is in its physical characteris- 
tics an essentially new world from that of a half-century ago. 
Persons of my age and younger are living in a different world 
from that in which we were born. Transportation has now 
put Los Angeles nearer to Shanghai than it was a short time 
ago to Denver. Shanghai is much nearer than San Francisco 
was in the days of the Padres. Radio communication has 
aggravated the situation. In an hour one may listen in to a 
speech from the Vatican, one each from China and Japan, 
and one from the King of England. The world has become 
a vast whispering gallery. In such circumstances, foolishness 
is more widespread and disastrous, false propaganda more 
dangerous, and silence more rare and more golden than ever. 
We live in a world-wide powder mine where a random spark 
may bring universal conflagration. War does not wait on a di- 
plomacy depending on information three months old. Leaders 
of men must think quickly—there is need for them to think 
straight and without a moral blink. Yet we are trying in the 
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face of these facts to settle questions along the line of the 
ancient provincialisms and nationalisms. We have been freed 
from the old world of action but we have not emerged into a 
new world of thought and of spiritual achievement. 

The world has outgrown its mental and moral clothes. This 
constitutes the main dilemma of present day civilization. In 
this discussion perhaps no method can be more profitable than 
to take inventory of those very movements described in the 
previous paper as the chief claims for distinction in Western 
Culture. 

it 
The Basis of Socratic Morals Today 

We have already noted the tremendous effect of the Socratic 
discovery that virtue belongs to the cosmic order; that there 
is a moral light or daemonium which enlightens every man; 
that the moral self-consciousness possesses a universal validity. 
This discovery paved the way for the development of what 
has been in many respects and essentially our Socratic civiliza- 
tion. Let us raise the question as to the standing of the So- 
cratic principle today. 

There have been many influences at the work of sapping 
and mining, and these influences have been in most cases 
unwittingly destroying the foundations upon which our whole 
present structure is built. 

The most scientific opponent of the Socratic principle has 
been the Behavioristic psychology, now, happily, widely 
discredited and on the wane. The chief harm has come 
through its aiding and abetting the enemies of society by giv- 
ing them what purported to be a scientific ground for essen- 
tially selfish and unsocial desires, and, more especially, by 
adoption into much educational theory. In this respect psy- 
chology has incurred a heavy and unretrievable debt to society. 
The ridiculous thing about it all is that, contrary to what is 
necessary practice and assumption by all of us, there has been 
much loose talk against freedom and hence adverse to moral 
responsibility. There has been a denial of freedom on the 
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basis that we are not perfectly free. The influencing effects 
of heredity and environment are shown, and, since these 
obviously affect human action, the conclusion is taken at a 
bound that the individual is not therefore a determining agent 
in any respect. He is then said to be determined by external 
impulses in accord with the law of matter and motion and is 
not morally responsible for anything he does. It may seem 
petty to mention this, since no sanely mature person believes 
it or would be willing to accept it as an excuse from the man 
who steals his purse or attacks his wife, but the doctrine has 
been wide-spread among those who want to excuse their delin- 
quencies and be free from a sense of moral responsibility. 

No only so, but the theory has entered into our subconscious 
attitude toward crime and the criminal. The criminal is 
viewed as the unfortunate product of our social order—which 
is only partly true—and we begin to feel a vast pity for him 
in his misfortunes, with the result that the least safe of crimes 
is over-time parking while the safest of all crimes is murder, 
with only the remotest chance of conviction and punishment. 
It is, contrary to general opinion, much safer than boot- 
legging, judged by number of convictions. Our pity is so 
aroused toward saving the criminal from the law that we have 
little or none for the victim, who was engaged in legitimate 
occupation or even in the defense of the law itself. The result 
is an inability to get a conviction where there is a death pen- 
alty except on speedy trial when the community still suffers 
a sense of outrage. 

This indifference to evil is dressed in scientific and benevo- 
lent garb, and is taken as the evidence of social breadth, tol- 
erance, and enlightenment. The loss of moral integrity is one 
of the underlying causes of our present dilemma. The German 
declaration that a solemnly and voluntarily entered upon 
treaty was but a scrap of paper was the most disastrous event 
of the war. The present situation in China is but its reper- 
cussion. The world community is too small for nations who 
do not keep faith. At the same moment an unwholesome 
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bigotry combines with a hatred of religion, aided by a general 
ethical indifference to prevent the teaching of ethics in the 
schools. We are unwilling to adopt any ethical standpoints 
that will interfere with our profits or pleasures. The disil- 
lusionments growing out of national sacrifices for trumped up 
causes in the great war have made for a selfish individualism 
that threatens the whole structure of society. 


II 
Law and the Present Demands of Individualism 


This raises the entire question of the present status of law 
in the face of the demands of individualism. There seems to 
be a missing note somewhere in American life in this respect. 
One of the earliest of the thirteen colonies placed on its 
shield this motto: “Liberty under law.” Large portions of 
society seem at present to have lost sight of the fact that 
general respect for and obedience to law is the price of an 
established order. The colonists of Massachusetts Bay were 
greatly aided by Puritan public opinion, and even now the 
government would scarcely be able to summon sufficient police 
power were it not for the churches, synagogues, and ethical 
societies that help to mold public opinion. 

We forget in our individualism that law is the necessary 
concomitant of a crowded world. The more there are of us 
the more necessary it is to act for the common good. Many 
things can be done in the wilderness that cannot be done in 
the crowded city without making life unbearable. In order to 
have my own largest measure of freedom I must give up many 
things legitimate in themselves which endanger the life, liberty, 
or even comfort and welfare of my fellows. It is not at all 
a question of what I want; it is a question of the common good. 
It is the right of society to prohibit anything which is a menace 
to the social order, makes against the welfare of the citizenry 
as a whole, or endangers the life and freedom of the mass— 
even to the extent of prohibiting me from living if my menace 
is otherwise incurable. On this basis the law must ultimately 
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rest. It is what was once known as the majesty of the law. 
This is sometimes overlooked even by judges themselves who 
mistake majesty of the law for majesty of the court, condone 
and encourage the breaking of laws with which they disagree, 
and severely punish contempt of court on grounds of personal 
pique. 

This condition has been greatly aggravated in public opin- 
ion by the antiquated system under which we labor, whereby 
justice is easily defeated on technicalities. The present ad- 
ministration of law, in the main, favors the criminal and flouts 
society. This in itself leads to disregard for constitutional 
forms, makes possible court delays that establish a permanent 
injustice toward the poor, and sets up a government by in- 
junction which in frequent cases favors the violation of the 
law. Such a condition ought to be impossible in a civilized 
country, and, unless remedied, can in the end lead only to the 
collapse of democracy. Already there is in the world a trend 
toward dictatorships made possible only through such condi- 
tions. It is easier to tolerate a dictatorship than such lawless- 
ness. The difficulty arises in the individual citizen who desires 
to feel himself above the law, which he would have enforced 
on his fellows but not on himself, never seeing nor caring 
that such an attitude makes free government impossible. 


III 
The Threat to Democracy 


Our Revolutionary forefathers gathered much capital for 
the demand for freedom out of the theories of Rousseau, that 
government was a social contract in which the governed joined 
for purposes of mutual welfare and protection, and that they 
were not to be coerced except by the consent of the governed. 
In order to secure this state of things they adopted a consti- 
tution, the main clauses of which guaranteed freedom of 
speech, freedom of press, the right of public assembly, speedy 
trial by jury, as well as a considerable number of other rights 
which are necessary to the stability of any government the 
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citizenry of which is endowed with a favorable degree of 
intelligence. 

All of these principles I have mentioned find themselves 
today under severe attack. The anomaly of the situation is 
that the attackers offer as their reason the defense of the 
constitution. The proposition in short is this, ‘“Let us save 
the constitution by denying its leading rights to people who 
do not agree with us.’ It does not take much acumen to 
discover here a political tyranny in the making as irresponsible 
to the people as was the ancient autocracy of despots. 

Personally I find nothing in which I can agree with most of 
the people who are suffering from this denial of constitutional 
rights. They look fuzzy, they smell bad, their ideas are 
bizarre, wild, and destructive, but this last only when they are 
not let out to the air. I have not the slightest sympathy with 
the men who preach revolution, though my colonial ancestors 
were, some of them—those who were not loyalists—revolu- 
tionists in 1776. Nevertheless, the right of assembly and the 
right of free speech, even by ragtag and bobtail, should be a 
sacred and guaranteed right to every man, whether or not a 
lover of his country, since without it there can be no freedom 
and no country. 

A similar attitude is necessary toward the right of free 
press. I am quite aware of the fact that some of our public 
journals are to be viewed in the light of common, very com- 
mon, nuisances. They do not publish the truth; they do publish 
falsehoods; they show hostility to the public good; some of 
them, by lying propaganda, are trying to break down all re- 
spect for law, and even to incite rebellion. They ruin the 
reputation of patriotic and respectable citizens who have no 
redress except through the uncertain one of the courts. But 
they are one of the necessary evils of any democracy which 
hopes to endure. When they do those things that are action- 
able, I can see no better way than to proceed with them 
according to the regular forms of government. This, in my 
judgment, applies also to radio announcers, even though they 
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abuse their privileges. When, for instance, as in France today 
all press privileges are controlled, even by a benevolent gov- 
ernment itself, so that the people can never know the truth 
of what is happening politically in the world, democracy is 
already at an end, and become the empty form which men 
proclaim but do not enjoy. 
IV 
Education 

When we come to the consideration of the present status of 
education we are on what is considered as holy ground. Any 
suggestion of weakness here is heretical and subject to con- 
dign punishment. I will therefore give the situation a slap on 
the wrist and pass on to religion, which I can abuse as much 
as I please. It is especially difficult for me to write of educa- 
tion, since I myself am a part of the machine; the chips, to 
change the figure, will fly in my own face, and [| shall have my 
hearers telling me to heal myself. The trouble is no one of 
us, no educational administration, can do exactly what it con- 
siders best and wisest, because its very existence is dependent 
on public favor. The persistence of the worship of educational 
ikons, the popular pursuit of educational will-o’-the-wisps, pre- 
vents any administrator from drastic experiment. 

In America we have for nearly fifty years been under the 
dominance of the educational philosophy of Jean Jacques 
Rousseau. I am not religiously, emotionally, nor intellectually 
stampeded by that name. It is a respectable name and repre- 
sents the most potent influence in modern education. Not only 
so, but this influence has been in many respects liberating and 
for good. It broke the shackles of a dead culture and deliy- 
ered education over to the common people. Rousseau’s Emile 
furnished the frame upon which later leaders have elaborated. 
The principle is the return to nature in education—education 
in the place of constraint from above, the securing of volun- 
tary and interested participation by the person being educated, 
without which real learning is impossible. 

I have said all this that you may understand how strong 
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are my sympathies with and my allegiance to the method. Has 
it any weaknesses? In practice, yes. The very democritization 
of education has made real education the rarest of modern 
commodities. It has forced Boards of Education to spend so 
much time on educational novelties, to scatter the interest and 
efforts both of teachers and students, that one can get anything 
in the modern school and college from plain sewing to fly- 
casting—anything but an education. Furthermore, the ten- 
dency has been to put more and more into the hands of the 
child and at the whims of the unformed and emotional mind 
of the child the choice of subjects which he will study. The 
result is really an undirected education, at the very time we 
have multiplied the official directors of education. Our chil- 
dren come through the schools with a smattering of many 
things and a knowledge all too small. I must in fairness say, 
however, that this is infinitely better than, say, in my mother’s 
time, who, about the period of the Civil War, had committed 
Clark’s Grammar to memory from cover to cover without the 
slightest hint as to how to apply it to common speech and 
writing. 

The greatest failure of our education lies probably less in 
the school than in the home, for in every case I have known 
about, intelligent interest and cooperation in the home have 
meant the difference between education and the want of it. 

These are some of the factors involved which, it seems to 
me, have led to a wild vocationalism, a smattering of knowl- 
edge, and a weakened intellectual discipline. Everywhere an 
extreme individualism has entered in. We attempt to make 
education so easy that the child will acquire information with- 
out being conscious of it. We demand that our children shall 
not have anything hard. The overwrought and conscientious 
educator is at his wits’ end how to give an education in spite 
of the influences of the home and the popular clamor for fads. 

V 
The Present Status of Religion 
As the philosophy of Plato, prevalent in the early Christian 
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Church, established the certainty of universals and with it the 
authority of the universal Church, depository of universal 
truth, so Aristotelianism with its doctrine that only the par- 
ticular and the concrete is real could but have the result of 
disintegrating the seamless fabric of ecclesiastical authority. 

This development of individualism has been a long process. 
Its early result was the formation within the Roman com- 
munion of the various brotherhoods or orders. It was as much 
individualism as was allowable within the pale of the supreme 
authority. But the strife between Dominican and Franciscan 
prepared the way for the greater break which came with the 
Protestant Reformation. Protestantism itself, however, could 
not easily find common ground of action and belief, and as soon 
as the pressure of common peril was relieved began to break 
up into ever more and more organizations. There seems no 
limit to the divisive positions. The contest hinged largely 
upon the question of the seat of authority in religion. Was it 
from above or outside, or was it from within? Protestantism 
answered with true Aristotelianism that it was from within, 
and rejected the authority of the Papacy. But the break was 
too great for people behind whom were centuries of respect 
for external authority. Protestantism, untrue to its primal 
principle, dared not trust the inner authority, and set up an- 
other of its own, a certain portion of the Jewish and Christian 
Scriptures. That there could be great variances based on 
scriptural interpretation does not seem to have occurred to 
the Reformers. Hence for four hundred years new interpreta- 
tions have led to new divisions, ranging from the translation 
of a single Greek word to the substitution of hooks and eyes 
for buttons on garments. 

That the spirit of individualism should eventually enter into 
question with this substitute for papal authority was inevi- 
table. As Democracy has never yet dared to be true to its 
fundamental principles, so Protestantism has by Credo, con- 
fession, and rite attempted to guard the individual from his 
own judgment. It was the task of Biblical Scholarship, the 
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so-called Higher Criticism, to break the yoke of this new 
compulsion. Today there is confusion in many minds, but out 
of it is emerging the consciousness that religious constraints 
must come from within, must flow out of individual judgments. 
The result is the disparagement of the old divisive interpreta- 
tions, a demand for new and natural alignments not of creeds 
but of world-service. If every man is to be protected in his 
individual Credo, then his cooperation with others must be on 
some broader lines than mental or credal assents. 

This movement is a great distress to many devout and in- 
telligent minds. Much of the old seems going by the boards 
with dizzying swiftness, and it is not evident what is to come 
in to take its place. Again we are frightened at the very prin- 
ciples which we have evoked. Can Christianity save itself, or 
is it one of those phases of thought arising only to be out- 
grown by the march of the centuries? Christians have quite 
generally come to the conviction that energies hitherto spent 
in fighting each other over credal differences have been ener- 
gies misspent. Is there anything else to fight that is worth 
while? 

VI 
The Individualistic Outcome in Science 

In the days of my student life President Warren of Boston 
University gave me a book, still one of my most prized pos- 
sessions, in which he wrote my name and this saying of the 
Delphic Oracle: “Leave no stone unturned.” You will agree 
that we have turned over many stones so far during this dis- 
cussion, so perhaps you are fortified for the turning of one 
more—the stone of science. The stone of science is to some a 
stumbling block and to many a fetish, but our iconoclasm must 
not stop until it is complete. 

We have seen how the progress of Western Culture has so 
far hinged upon the treatment of the individual. The progress 
of our science has been true to the general trend. The induc- 
tive method in science is as individualistic as any other of the 
applications we have been discovering. Universal laws are 
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built up by the observation of concrete facts. Under the gen- 
eral movement of thought it was inevitable that science should 
take the way of mathematics, the point to point correspond- 
ence, the advance by quantitative measurement. The device 
has served us well, for it has laid at our feet vast new worlds 
where our ancestors “moved about in worlds unrealized.” 

We have been living in the very heyday and apparent youth 
of science. The voices of its prophets still re-echo among the 
promontories predicting that science shall bring the perfect 
day, the perfect condition, the perfect emancipation of man. 
But already the tang of frost is in the air. There is already 
a sense of disillusionment. The mathematical methodology 
which promised to disclose the innermost secrets of Nature 
is seen now to be but the aspect from which we have chosen 
to view nature and to lack the power of true explanation. 
Lest you should think my judgment peculiar to myself, I shall 
take leave to quote from Spengler: 

“Every critical science, like every myth and every religious 
belief, rests upon an inner certitude.’’’ He goes on to show 
that the scientific claim to free itself from the personal, the 
anthropomorphic standpoint is only self-deception. ‘‘We are 
presumptuous and no less in supposing that we can ever set 
up ‘The Truth’ in the place of anthropomorphic conceptions, 
for no other conceptions but these exist at all.’ “The state- 
ment that ‘man created God in his own image,’ valid for 
every historical religion, is not less valid for every physical 
theory, however firm its reputed basis of fact.’’> Of our en- 
deavor to reduce all social and personal experience to quanti- 
tative and mathematical expression by statistics, he declares 
that we end by finding that “the object of understanding is 
ourselves,’ and concludes: 


The goal reached, the vast and evermore meaningless and 
threadbare fabric woven around natural science falls apart 
was after all nothing but the inner structure of “the Reason,” the 


1Decline of the West, I, 381. 
*[bid; 381. 
8Tbid; 381. 
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grammar by which it believed it would overcome the Visible 
and extract therefrom the True. But what appears under the 
fabric is once again the earliest and deepest, the Myth, the im- 
mediate Becoming, Life itself. The less anthropomorphic science 
believes itself to be, the more anthropomorphic it is. One by 
one it gets rid of the separate human traits in the Nature pic- 
ture, only to find at the end that the supposed pure Nature 
ae it holds in its hand is—humanity itself, pure and com- 
plete. 


Do I close with the impression that I have followed literally 
the advice of my old College president, who used to say to 
us undergrads, ‘“Wherever you see a head, hit it’? It is per- 
haps strange that that is the only word of advice he gave me 
that I ever remembered. This is possibly the evidence, if any 
were needed, that I have become the victim of that very indi- 
vidualism I bemoan. 

There have been a few turning points in history when the 
world was threatened with the pessimism of a vast despair. 
The very cords and hamstrings of action were cut and the 
return to chaos seemed sure. Such an hour came to Augus- 
tine’s world with the fall of the Roman Empire. What if 
again society shall lose its nerve under the attack of such 
a pessimism? What may the present-day loss of faith, of sense 
of destiny, mean for world progress? Our western civilization 
has been provincial, passing, individualistic, for the time and 
for the moment. Is anything eternal possible to us? We are 
in a dilemma with respect to Morals, Laws, Democracy, Edu- 
cation, Religion, Science. 

In the meantime let us not worry overmuch at the present 
dreary prospect, since we can still remember the words of the 
great Teacher concerning times of turmoil and fear: “Be not 
afraid, for these are but the beginnings of the birth-pangs’”’— 
the promise of a new and better world. 


*Ibid; 427. 


THE METAPHYSICS OF CHANGE 
BY F. C. S. SCHILLER 


It is not the purpose of these articles to propound anything 
very recondite and abstruse, to develop, say, a metaphysical 
theory hitherto unheard of, and to prove it in ways that 
elude the ordinary understanding. They are intended merely 
to put forward some reflections on the present state of our 
knowledge of the real world and our life in it, which are 
philosophic in the sense they are not restricted to the assump- 
tions and conclusions of any one special science, but rest on a 
general survey of all the relevant and available data. No at- 
tempt, however, will be made to exclude human personality 
and even their author’s idiosyncrasy. For perhaps the deepest 
difference between philosophy and science lies in the fact that 
philosophy cannot in the end make the abstraction from per- 
sonality by means of which the sciences so skilfully lay down 
the common ground on which they operate. The philosopher, 
on the other hand, is burdened by the double task of weighing 
the conclusions of all the sciences, and of taking into account, 
also, the personal data which every science officially omits and 
every philosophy tacitly builds on. Hence, strictly speaking, 
there must be as many metaphysics as there are philosophers, 
and none of them can be valid for all types of personality, 
and conclusive, whether as coercive or as satisfactory, for any 
but their authors. 


In this article, moreover, it will be convenient to start not 
from the most concrete and familiar facts, but from the most 
abstract and general. Instead of reasoning from obvious facts 
to underlying principles, these articles will first establish their 
principles and then proceed to their application. This is not 
the easiest procedure to follow, but it has certain advantages. 
Thus I find I am suspected in some quarters of being incapable 
of metaphysics, a suspicion which seems to prove at least that 
I have lived down the indiscretions of my youth and the mem- 
ory of my early encounter with the Riddles of the Sphinx. Nor 
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is this the only reason for administering first what may seem 
a rather stiff dose of metaphysics, and daring to discuss the 
ultimate issues raised by all our attempts to understand the 
world. It is, after all, the logical order to begin with first 
principles. 

1) This being premised and understood, let us begin our re- 
flections with the metaphysical import of what we may pro- 
visionally call the fact of Change. There may be drawn from 
it certain important implications bearing on the creation of 
novelty and the value of the historical method of explanation; 
but to begin with I shall have either to justify my audacity in 
calling change a fact, or else to apologize for it. I prefer to 
justify it. Perhaps I shall be allowed to do so by saying that 
by “fact” I do not mean ultimate reality, but rather apparent 
fact; I mean anything which will serve as a starting-point. In 
this sense change surely is an undeniable fact. Everything that 
exists, everything that we can start from, appears to change; 
therefore, is it not possible, natural, and worth inquiring 
whether this appearance is not a good sound datum for philo- 
sophic speculation, and not an illusion to be deprecated, dis- 
avowed, and dropped? 

Yet there is nothing most philosophers have been more 
reluctant to admit. They have cudgeled their brains, tortured 
their thoughts, and strained the resources of language, in 
order to escape from admitting the reality of change. They 
have turned it into a problem, a paradox, and a contradiction. 
Ever since the days of the Eleatics they have professed them- 
selves unable to understand how change was possible. They 
have proclaimed it a paradox that a thing could change and 
yet be the same, that it should be able to preserve its identity 
in change; they have insisted that there must be in it something 
that did not change. They sought, therefore, to discover this 
immutable core of mutability. In the end, driven to despera- 
tion, they had to denounce change as a logical contradiction, as 
a defiance of the primary law of all thought and being. For 
did not the changing thing impiously contrive both to be what 
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it was, and also not to be it? Was not change “becoming,” 
a self-contradictory union of being and not-being? When a 
chicken hatches or a kettle boils, the egg both is an egg and 
is ceasing to be one; it is becoming a chicken without as yet 
being one; while the water, similarly, is passing through in- 
finite gradations of temperature from cold to hot. Change, 
therefore, is condemned as a revolt against rationality, which 
the reason can never grasp nor sanction, although an incurable 
cheat of the senses seems to attest it; and philosophy can do 
nothing but ignore it sternly. 

Despite these specious arguments, however, let us not sur- 
render the reality of change, nor admit that the objections to 
it are sound. In the first place it cannot be admitted that the 
only way of establishing the reality of change is by a meta- 
physical deduction a priori. It may well be too elementary 
a fact about reality for any such procedure, and direct personal 
experience may well be an adequate way of apprehending it. 
At any rate, it is a way which appears to be open to us all. 
We all change continuously throughout our whole life, and we 
do not find it at all difficult. In fact, we find it impossible not 
to change. We all have, therefore, plenty of experience of 
what it feels like to change and yet to remain ourselves: upon 
that model we can construct our theories of what change may 
be in other things. 

Now, when we thus examine change and identity-in-change 
in ourselves, we find that many philosophic fancies obtain no 
support. In the first place, change is not normally catastrophic 
and incalculable, but gradual, continuous, and orderly. I may 
now remember nothing of what I did, felt, and thought at the 
age of five, and I may have already forgotten some items of 
my experience of five minutes ago; but there is continuity and 
memory enough in my life to keep me interested in my past 
and in my future, and it is this continuity that I express by 
saying I am the same, though I have changed. True, if by 
a stunning blow or psychic shock I were to be totally severed 
from my past, my identity would be destroyed, perhaps for 
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ever: but the recorded cases of such happenings, such as those 
of Miss Beauchamp and the Reverend Mr. Hanna, suggest 
not only that identity may be destroyed, but also that it may 
be recovered. 

2) Self-observation shows that in a changing self we can- 
not discover a part that changes totally and another that is 
totally unchanged. It is just as well that this is so, for else 
we should be confronted with the insoluble problem of uniting 
an ever-changing with an immutable part in the same self, and 
their encounter might end like that of the irresistible force 
and the insuperable obstacle. That is, they might refuse to 
meet, and prefer to cut each other! Actually, change seems to 
pervade the whole self, though with various degrees of inten- 
sity. The natural way of expressing this is to say that in some 
respects we change much, in others little. And if this way of 
changing is permissible and possible for us, why not for other 
things? There is no basis in experience, therefore, for the 
philosophic fancy of any unchanging substratum of change— 
and we should rejoice to get rid of it, for we could never 
hope to understand how a thing made up of two heterogeneous 
and discrepant parts could have any cohesion or unitary na- 
ture. 

3) The alleged self-contradiction in the notion of change 
turns out to be mainly prejudice and misinterpretation. It mis- 
construes the relations of rest and motion and the verbal fact 
of predication. It is, of course, a fact that in predicating we 
say “is,” and so predicate “being” of any “becoming” we 
may be describing. In the very act of describing a change, we 
say “the water is boiling,” “the egg is hatching.” But when 
we say these things what do we mean? Do we mean to say 
that change is impossible? Do we mean to assert a being ab- 
solute, static, and immutable about an ever-changing flux of 
becoming? Do we mean to commit ourselves to an absolute 
dualism between being and becoming, rest and motion, reality 
and appearance, reason and sense? Do we mean to denounce 
all the most obvious and familiar features of our world as im- 
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possible, or, at any rate, incomprehensible? No doubt, ever 
since Parmenides and Plato, most philosophers have put this 
strange interpretation on these facts, but is it impossible that 
they were mistaken? Must the plain intentions of those who 
use the little word “is” yield to its verbal meaning? Cannot 
another construction be put upon our use of it? May it not be 
a mistake to smuggle this whole metaphysic into it? Must 
our recognition of it as the first word of logic commit us also 
to taking it as the last word of metaphysic? Surely, all these 
questions answer themselves! 

Actually, of course, the common-sense of the human race 
has never allowed itself to be beguiled by this philosophic 
nonsense. After listening to Zeno’s conclusive proof, by 
Eleatic dialectics, that motion was impossible, his hearers, 
nevertheless, got up and walked out; but even after this 
humiliating experience Zeno had not the wits to see that he 
had suffered a practical refutation, and that if he wished really 
to prove either his own doctrine or his own belief in it, he 
must stop wagging his tongue! 

This solvitur ambulando way of confuting philosophic para- 
doxes has had great vogue ever since, except that the audience 
no longer walks out. It no longer walks into the lecture rooms 
in which philosophers are airing their absurdities. Nor can 
this mode of confutation be invalidated by calling it practical 
rather than theoretic; it is all the more effective. 

There is, however, another way of confuting Eleaticism 
which is more respectful. We can call in question its interpre- 
tation both of the logical fact of predication and of the physi- 
cal facts of motion and rest. It is not, after all, inevitable to 
take the is of predication as asserting immutable being and to 
declare the terms predicated rigid and unchanging. It is pos- 
sible to dip Logic itself into the flux and so to take the starch 
out of its Formalism. In fact, it has been done. I have for 
many years challenged Formal logicians to meet the contention 
that every significant predication inevitably changes the mean- 
ing of the terms it uses, and no one has refuted, or even 
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faced, my argument. It runs thus: Whenever the formula S 
is P is used to convey a real judgment—that is, one which 
really embodies and conveys fresh information—the meaning 
of its terms thereby undergoes a change. Its subject S becomes 
an S-of-which-P-may-be-predicated (which it was not before), 
and its predicate P becomes a P-which-may-be-predicated-of-S; 
thenceforth both these developments, in virtue of the judg- 
ment’s success, form part of the meaning of S and P. So the 
assumed immutability of logical meanings or concepts is simply 
a logical blunder. 

A blunder in physics, similarly, seems to underlie the pre- 
judice against the reality of motion. Rest is not a physical fact 
at all, for none of the bodies said to be at rest is so really for 
the physicist. Rest is always relative, and with reference to 
other bodies which themselves are in motion. Hence rest is 
really a psychological fact, and the prejudice in its favor is 
nothing but a revelation of human laziness. 

Thus the metaphysical case against change breaks down 
utterly. There is no reason why the real should not really 
change, as it seems to do, and there is no reason why we should 
not apprehend change as we seem to do, viz. by directly ex- 
periencing it in our own persons. There is not even any reason 
why we should not proceed to understand the real on the 
assumption of the reality of change, and succeed better in this 
way than we have ever done on the assumption of its unreality. 
Let us therefore try this alternative. 

Only, of course, we must be willing to make the necessary 
readjustments, both in our metaphysics and also in our physics. 
Let me briefly indicate them. (1) We must not continue to 
believe that what we call the Laws of Nature are necessarily 
eternal and immutable. Eternal and immutable laws are mere- 
ly a priori deductions, consequential on the old static concep- 
tion of reality as incapable of change. Instead of this lazy 
deduction, let us treat our laws as Just the habits of nature 
wherever we think they are objective, and observe nature with- 
out prejudice. But let us remember also that subjectively laws 
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are just devices for predicting the course of happening. We 
shall, of course, prefer to find constancy in nature, and shall 
therefore look for it; but when we find it, we shall hesitate 
to declare it absolute on insufficient evidence. We shall natur- 
ally construe the constancy we find as due to the stability of 
habits, often of great antiquity and deeply ingrained, but not, 
on that account, to be regarded as immutable. And we shall 
have the consolation that this new way of regarding laws of 
nature is much sounder in logic and more in accord with the 
actual practice of the sciences. Incidentally, we shall find it 
much easier than philosophers now suppose to think of nature 
as changing her ways and of her laws as evolving. It will also 
be ever so much more interesting, and even thrilling. 

We shall (2) be entitled to scrap such ancient saws of 
proverbial wisdom as there is nothing new under the sun, and 
with them all the despondent arguments that something de- 
lightful and desirable cannot be done, because it never has 
been done. What has never been possible throughout the 
aeons may become possible tomorrow; or again, we may have 
to wait another million years for it. But there is no point in 
declaring it impossible a priori. That is merely discouraging, 
and may deter us from rendering it possible. We thus get a 
good methodological reason for not declaring impossible any- 
thing it would be desirable to achieve. 

Least of all (3) should we declare the occurrence of real 
novelties impossible. Rather, we should hold that the world 
is at least as full of novelties as it seems to be, and that the 
daily experience of the merest ignoramus is a better proof 
thereof than all the a priori demonstrations of logicians are 
a disproof. 

But we should be willing, also, to pay the full price for the 
recognition of Novelty. (1) Novelties justify the concept of 
creation; but they set limits to the confidence of our predictions. 
And they play havoc with a very widespread notion of causa- 
tion. For they render unpredictable the new qua new, and 
more or less unpredictable all things into which an appreciable 
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element of novelty enters. If, then, all events have novelty 
inherent in them to some degree, they all escape to that extent 
from the control of causal “law.’’ They become free, and 
unpredictable. 

But let us not be terrified by this conclusion. Let us not 
plunge at once into the desperate inference that therefore the 
cosmos has collapsed and anything may happen. Let us not 
listen to the alarmists who assure us that if every tiniest crevice 
whereby free will may come into the cosmos is not hermetic- 
ally sealed, its whole order crumbles and chaos triumphs. Let 
us remember rather that the same argument which entitled us 
to recognize the possibility of novelty and indetermination en- 
titles us also to determine their frequency and extent empiri- 
cally; we can then see that neither appears to be a serious 
obstacle to quite as much calculation as we can achieve and 
as we really need. Let us remember, also, that the assumption 
of causal laws was one of many devices by which man has 
sought to make predictable the course of events. It was not 
the first or the most obvious of the devices tried, though it has 
proved the most successful in the end. Nor was it easy to 
make it work; it demanded a goodly number of fictions and 
abstractions. Indeed, it abstracted from so many items in the 
facts that it never could work exactly. So the admission that 
it cannot conceivably work exactly, because the real generates 
novelties and is not determined absolutely, will cost us nothing, 
practically. Nor yet theoretically, because we can still use de- 
terminism as a methodological assumption, without believing it 
to be metaphysically and absolutely true. We shall continue 
to use it, simply because there is no other way of predicting 
whenever we desire to calculate. But it should give us much 
metaphysical relief to reduce determinism from a final truth 
to a rule of method. 

The physicist has really, nowadays, much the same problem 
of readjustment as the metaphysician. He also has had to 
take over a set of static laws presumed to be eternal and 
immutable and to make them work upon the ceaseless flux of 
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phenomena. But he lacked the metaphysician’s easy resource 
of loftily declaring the phenomena illusory, when they failed 
to conform to his preconceptions. He could not rid himself 
of the phenomena. He could not disavow the duty of pre- 
dicting what would happen. He could not flatter himself that 
when phenomena gave the lie to his predictions, it was merely 
so much the worse for the phenomena. Their behavior has 
had the power to force him to revise his laws; nay, it has the 
power of forcing him to revise his conception of law. So, in 
due course, and after desperate resistance, he has had gradu- 
ally to face the idea of a changing reality. At first he did his 
best to struggle against the unwelcome idea. He tried to com- 
promise by formulating a cosmic law of evolution, supposed 
to be calculable qua law, and reducing change to an unfolding 
of what had been eternally involved. But latterly he has been 
forced to go further. He has partly realized the fictions which 
are latent in his notion of natural law. He is now willing to 
admit that his laws are statistical, and exhibit only the con- 
stancy of an average, and do not prove a real uniformity of 
individual behavior. 

(2) It follows, however, that natural laws do not really 
prove that individual behavior is completely determinate. 
Indeed, in some cases it has to be admitted that certain events 
are theoretically unpredictable. If anything, the physicist is 
now inclined to exaggerate his impotence. For, so far as I 
understand it, Heisenberg’s Principle of Indeterminacy in- 
volves a greater renunciation of the scientific ideal than the 
situation actually demands. It is no great marvel that it should 
be impossible to determine both the place and the velocity of 
an electron simultaneously, if the only way of observing elec- 
trons is to throw light upon them, and if this operation has 
the effect of sending them scurrying away. Moreover, the 
underlying presupposition that observation must be presumed 
to make no difference to the objects observed is grossly blind 
to the operational character of human knowing, which prag- 
matism has brought to light. Lastly, there is nothing what- 
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ever in Heisenberg’s principle to stop us from using deter- 
minism as before, wherever we can, as a principle of method. 

(3) Thirdly, what is probably more important than either 
the modifications in the conception of natural law or the limita- 
tions in the application of determinism to physical phenomena, 
is the discovery of what Eddington has picturesquely called 
Time’s Arrow, alias the one-way character of cosmic change. 
This is plainly incongruous, if not incompatible, with the belief 
in an eternal and immutable cosmos. It means that we pass 
through reality as through a one-way street. It means that the 
real always has a history which it behooves us to remember, 
and that everything is what it is in virtue of what it has been 
through. It suggests the thought of a world-drama and a 
cosmic history. It points back to a beginning in creation, and 
forward to a consummation or a catastrophe. It gives scien- 
tific body to the anticipations of the wildest mythologies and 
to the fancies of the bizarrest philosophies. 

Let me substantiate this last remark by telling one of these 
creation-myths and then comparing it with what was said 
about the evolution of the universe at the Centenary Meeting 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
last September. The creation-myth in question is told in a 
book called The Philosophy of Salvation (Die Philosophie 
der Erlosung). Its author, a young German pessimist named 
Philip Batz, who wrote under the pseudonym of Mainlander, 
started, quite in the orthodox metaphysical style, with the 
problem of the One and the Many. After long reflection he 
decided that, though both were indispensable, they could not 
be thought to coexist: for if they were real together, the One 
must inevitably swallow up the Many and annul their reality. 
So they could only exist successively. But the One could con- 
tinue to unify the Many, even after ceasing to be, if their unity 
were construed, like that of the organic world in Darwinism, 
as a unity of descent. So he constructed his myth. In (or rather 
before) the beginning there was nothing but the One. The 
One was absolute, and was the All; but it was bored. So it 
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recognized that existence was evil, and got out of it. Out 
of this creative suicide of the One the world was born. Its 
components are the many fragments of the Absolute, held 
together by their common descent from the One, and partici- 
pating in its common impetus towards extinction. So the whole 
universe is petering out. Only, as the Absolute was so great 
and powerful, the extinction of the Many seems to us a slow 
process, and takes much time. The impetus all things derive 
from the One is, however, a sure guarantee that in the end 
complete annihilation will be achieved. For empirical con- 
firmation of this theory Mainlander appealed to the law of 
the dissipation of energy, as it was then called, which was al- 
ready known, though the finiteness of the universe and the 
break-up of the atom had not yet been suspected. Further, he 
was so pleased with his theory that on receiving an advance 
copy of his book he sent a bullet through his head, feeling that 
he had done his bit by pointing out to the suffering Many the 
pathway of salvation which all were bound to follow. 

With this pathetic tale compare the following quotations 
from the Report in Nature for October 24, 1931, of the Dis- 
cussion on the Evolution of the Universe. I will quote first 
from the paper of Abbé G. Lemattre of Louvain, one of 
the authors of the theory of the expanding, or rather explod- 
ing, universe. Premising that ‘‘a fireworks theory of evolution 
is needed,” he suggests that the highly penetrating cosmic rays 
which fall upon us from space “were really produced by the 
process of the formation of the stars,’’ and have been travel- 
ling round the universe ever since. For as ‘‘the stars are sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere, and an atmosphere would alto- 
gether prevent any escape of cosmic rays from the inside of a 
star,” it must be supposed that “the cosmic rays went off from 
the stars at a time when the stars had no atmosphere. The 
stars are born without atmosphere, the atmosphere evolved 
after the escape of the cosmic rays... some 10,000 million 
years ago.” He then argues that since atoms are known to dis- 
integrate, and no limit can be set to their size, the cosmic rays 
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may have “escaped from a big-scale super-radioactive disin- 
tegration, the disintegration of an atomic star, of weight 
comparable to the weight of a star.”’ 

We need only go two steps further, and assume with Profes- 
sor F. S. C. Northrop a “macroscopic” atom dissociating into a 
universe, and with Sir James Jeans envisage a final state in 
which (p. 702) “all matter is dissolved into radiation and 
nothing remains but radiation traversing empty space,” to 
arrive at the essential ideas of Mainlander’s metaphysical 
dream. 

But whether or not we welcome the notion of an expanding 
but not unlimited universe, having an origin in the past, a 
process of evolution and a term of life—and whether we wel- 
come it or not will be largely a matter of taste—it is clear 
that the axiomatic presuppositions of the old physics have gone 
by the board. As Jeans says, “‘there is conservation neither of 
mass nor of energy” (p. 704), and the philosopher will easily 
console himself for their loss, if he is allowed to point out 
that neither was ever proved except by arguments which pre- 
supposed it, and that logically both were nothing more than 
methodological assumptions. 

He may then point out that, abstractly and apart from the 
empirical evidence, there are three or four possibilities, all 
equally thinkable. The universe is such that either (1) the 
quantity of Being is constant, and neither increases nor dimin- 
ishes. This is the assumption of immutability, and has the 
advantage of being the simplest, and no other. But (2) the 
quantity of Being may also be conceived as steadily diminish- 
ing, as Mainlander supposed. This alternative gets strong 
empirical support from physics and the dissipation of energy, 
which is a consequence of the second law of thermodynamics. 
Or (3) the quantity of Being may be increasing. This possi- 
bility may be suggested by the trend of psychic life. It may 
also be shown to underlie, dimly apprehended, some of our 
dearest prejudices about evolution. (4) It is also possible, 
of course, that if Being is of different kinds, each of these 
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three processes may be exemplified by some of it, so that the 
actual course of events may be a diversified resultant of all 
three. 

This raises two big topics, viz., what is the actual course 
of evolution, and what we should mean by this popular notion. 
Both must be reserved for the next article. 


TO A “RED, DOCTOR- 
BY J. CORSON MILLER 


They call you the ‘Red Doctor,” 

Paying your noon-day visits when the hot sun sings, 
And the widowed blooms are weak from the wantonings 
Of the bandit-bees. 

Then, riding jauntily from your house near the trees, 
You come, and flinging your gaudy signals wide 

To your peering patients of the golden country-side, 
You heal their ills. 

You carry a magic stethoscope, I know— 

It must be so, 

Because, as soon as you've gone, 

From copse and bush—from glen and shaven lawn— 
Your convalescents lift their heads and smile; 

And gossip flows again 

From every fragrant vein, 

To the farthest nook and color-streaming aisle, 
Until the dusk a wine of slumber spills, 

When you cast off those rigorous robes of duty— 
Become the connoisseur of perfect beauty, 

And, willy-nilly, 

Night-long you couch on the breast of a river-lily, 
Whose stately languor your pulsing bosom stills— 
You gay ‘Red Doctor” of the flower-peopled hills! 


IMPLICATIONS OF RECENT PHYSICS FOR 
ESTHETICS 


BY WILLIAM ALLISON SHIMER 


Recent developments in scientific theory suggest that physics 
itself is on the point of borrowing elsewhere, even from 
esthetics, certain fundamental explanatory concepts. The 
century-old hope that physics would prove the cosmic brick- 
yard with a supply of self-laying bricks for every sort of 
structure is already waning. Physicists themselves are begin- 
ning modestly to decline the honor or responsibility of the 
fundamental science. This humility was generated by the 
suddenness with which the rapid advance of physics came 
against the stone-walls of relativity, probability, and inde- 
termination. The child has been playing with the clock and 
now finds itself with mysterious wheels, springs, and pointers, 
but nothing useful. The wheels just won’t reassemble them- 
selves. And in despair appeal for aid must go up to biology, 
psychology, and axiology. 

Perhaps esthetics can make the wheels keep time by syn- 
chronizing man and the cosmos. It must counteract man’s 
tendency, due to the privateness of his consciousness, to sepa- 
rate himself from nature and to make the dichotomy of the 
natural and the artificial. Whatever man does, nature does. 
This room is as natural as any peak of the Rocky Mountains. 
Esthetics can serve in this hour of confusion not by standing 
apart an unmoved mover but by taking account of its blood 
kinship with physics and biology. What is this relationship? 

Human beings seem to recognize esthetic value in those 
situations which embody creative activity. This recognition is 
most often marked by a pleasant feeling or thrill which leads 
us to call beautiful the apparent cause of the pleasure. This 
is the intuitive perception of beauty which, when rationalized, 
is supposed to involve creative activity. 

Why do we get greater esthetic pleasure from the original 
of a masterpiece than from a known copy, however exact? Is 
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it not because the original is more closely associated with 
great creative capacity than is the copy? 

Man since savagery has longed for nothing quite so much 
as mastery, mastery over his environment and his fate. Out 
of this longing has come religion and science. Out of it also 
has come the experience of beauty, the incentive to artistry, 
and the recognition of value. Unwittingly man thrilled at 
the slightest evidence of his ability to control his own destiny, 
of his power to attain his heart’s desire. Every consciously or 
subconsciously recognized instance of creative activity was 
intuitively evaluated as a guaranty of his freedom, his inde- 
pendence, his immateriality, spirituality, and mastery. Why 
should he not call such objects beautiful? What else could 
thrill him so deeply and so pleasantly? Moreover, his sense 
of humor was awakened by the perception of failures in mas- 
terful control where the consequences were not disastrous but 
rather served to sharpen his wits and better his judgment for 
future eventualities. Tragedy was the serious defeat of a 
master. Moral value was seen in those acts which affect cre- 
ative capacity. Not creativity, but creativity of creativity, is 
the greatest positive value or summum bonum. That is good 
which on the whole accelerates the increase of creativity in the 
universe. Any creativity which tends to decrease creative 
capacity is bad. In this way all values are related in the funda- 
mental uniqueness of creativeness. Also one’s appreciation of 
value is seen to be educable since one can learn to discriminate 
better the evidences of control. 

If the universe were a static mass as Zeno would have it, 
value could not exist. If the universe were nothing but chaotic 
conglomerations of chance movements, or even a vast machine 
of eternal unvarying uniform motion in which all wheels 
turned and turned but turned out nothing new, there could 
be no value. But whatever else the universe may be, at least 
it does continuously turn out something new. It is not wholly 
static or chaotic or monotonous activity but is, at least to some 
extent, creative. Genuinely original things or events lawfully 
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come to pass and lawfulness itself inspires esthetic apprecia- 
tion when found to be evolutionary and creative. The very 
fact of law implies control. And where creative control is 
most in evidence we use the word sublime. Such creativity 
alone deserves the name divinity. Now, where there is lawful 
creativity, there must be freedom, and in so far as man is free 
to create, he is divine. And the sign of his divinity he calls 
beauty. 

A shoemaker creates a new shoe on a new last which exem- 
plifies greater discrimination and control of the exigencies of 
walking. We say he has made a new and better shoe and we 
thrill esthetically. When he makes the second pair on that 
last, our thrill is largely absent—this is a mere copy and we 
admire only his skill in copying. Similarly, when we find the 
artificers of the Gobelin tapestries painstakingly copying with 
their colored yarn a painting, we admire their patience and 
skill, but the beauty of the tapestry is associated chiefly with 
the artist who conceived the design. If we look at a bit of 
marble and perceive that someone has tried to make it re- 
semble a human form but apparently had so little control of 
his chisel that the marble reached its present shape largely by 
accident, we call it inartistic and ugly. But other marble which 
has been made to express an ideal, which shows the marks of 
a master hand, we call beautiful. Even a disgusting or im- 
moral subject, if handled with the master touch, will command 
our admiration in so far as it evidences and enhances creative 
capacity. 

That the evidence of our freedom is the effective cause of 
perception of esthetic value is perhaps best observable today 
in our learning to appreciate certain modernistic art. Just so 
long as it seems to be a chance collection of lines and colors, 
its beauty is hidden. But when a modernistic production has 
been experienced with sufficient discrimination to arouse con- 
sistently certain specific feelings or impressions, when, in short, 
we perceive that the artist really had control of his medium 
of expression, we perceive beauty. The first meaningful draw- 
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ings by our children give us joy because they signify develop- 
ing initiative and control; our children are more than me- 
chanical dolls. Likewise, the attraction of culture is in the 
evidence of cultivation. Personalities which are the thorough 
realization of fresh designs are beautiful although they may 
not be good. If the designs accelerate the increase of creative 
capacity, they will be both beautiful and good. 

Beauty in nature is the result either of an unwitting animism 
and empathy, or of an intuitive or intellectual recognition of a 
creative principle in nature. That sunset or this flower, we 
feel, would, if made by man, rank their artist among the 
masters. Shall we withhold similar honor from nature? 

The attempt to bar value from nature has been made seri- 
ously during the last century but recent science points the other 
way. Ridicule is no longer quite so ready for the advocate of 
freedom. Free-will would be absurd if the physicist and chem- 
ist had really discovered something from which life and con- 
sciousness could reasonably be constructed. It is amusing to 
observe the alacrity with which determinists have seized upon 
emergent evolution theory as a graceful leave-taking. The 
emergency theory obviates excessive wear on the deus ex 
machina called the immaturity of science. The truth seems to 
be that the old panacea concepts have been over-advertised. 
Some devotees, however, would cut the Gordian knot by ex- 
plaining their failure not in terms of bad method but as a 
wild goose chase. The hypothesis ad hoc which denies the 
reality of consciousness and freedom kills the goose to get 
the golden egg. All science is but a guest for law in the 
kaleidoscope of consciousness. By consciousness I do not 
mean the anthropomorphic biological definition of life. Biolo- 
gists define life in terms of the unique behavior of protoplasm, 
the while quite innocent of bad motives in singling out proto- 
plasm or in limiting the good old word life to mere proto- 
plasmic behavior. This subjectivity in the biologist is typical 
of all scientists. The biologist feels intuitively what life is and 
then finds his consciousness best explicable by assuming a pro- 
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toplasmic body. He then makes the rash negative assumption 
that any body not protoplasmic is ipso facto not alive and not 
conscious. The physical scientist encourages him by asserting 
that in all physical and chemical investigations no vitality or 
consciousness has been observed. Of course not, since con- 
sciousness is a wholly private fact and its existence elsewhere 
can only be inferred. But it is a fact, nevertheless; the only 
absolutely sure fact, if not, indeed, the only fact properly so 
called. This fact science cannot establish, and yet cannot 
neglect. Science, therefore, can never become wholly ob- 
jective. The living, feeling scientist must remain in the picture. 
And science must help reveal a reality capable of producing 
and sustaining a vital and creative man. 

Physics, at least, seems ready to relinquish the old hope of 
defining consciousness in terms of matter or motion. Both 
idealists and materialists would over-simplify reality in order 
to render it wholly knowable. Obviously consciousness or 
vitality cannot be defined but only experienced, and the space- 
time world cannot be experienced but only defined. And yet 
consciousness is as characteristic of the real and as funda- 
mental and inexplicable as motion, and like motion can only 
be accepted as the more familiar in terms of which all else may 
be understood. Nevertheless, a metaphysical dualism is un- 
tenable because of the dependable inference that consciousness 
and motion vary together as characteristics of an ultimate 
neutral substance, perhaps a vital electricity. Consciousness, 
then, is what it feels like to be a bunch of electrons or atoms. 
Each unit configuration of these vital charges has its own con- 
sciousness and knows none other. From such stuff man did 
not need to emerge; he evolved. The first protoplasmic cell 
was but a stage in a creative evolutionary process. No process, 
however creative, could take dead substance or units and make 
them emerge or evolve into life. No configuration of move- 
ment wrought in an unconscious substance could ever become 
conscious. Consciousness, this mysterious awareness, is in- 
tuitively known as a unique characteristic underivable from 
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dead stuff and unthinkable as a product of mere organization 
of lifeless matter or energy. Vitality or consciousness is not 
a quality, for qualities are contents of consciousness, but a 
basic characteristic of this world’s substance. An automoton 
more versatile than man could behave but could not feel its 
behavior or make choices. The fact of awareness synthesized 
with the facts of science reveal vitality or consciousness as an 
eternal ubiquitous characteristic of the electro-magnetic stuff 
of which the world is constituted. 

If this is so, the a priori assumption that physics was the 
fundamental science will appear a hasty generalization. Bi- 
ology and psychology, and perhaps intuition, must rank with 
or ahead of physics as sources of the necessary explanatory 
concepts. With the consequent revision of our directing pre- 
suppositions, new vistas of discovery may open before the 
sciences. Man’s hastiness in committing centuries of research 
to the a priori presuppositions of nineteenth century physics 
is truly appalling. The rewards have been great to be sure but 
are they great enough? Is there not sufficient human power 
to work simultaneously along many lines? If only unco- 
operative dogmatism and mob psychology could be outgrown, 
scientific advance would soon belittle even the last fifty years 
of progress. 

The greatest failure of science was its inability to employ the 
concept of causality. This was foreseen by those with an un- 
derstanding of the nature of knowledge and mathematics. The 
consequences of adopting descriptive equations and operational 
concepts are too pervading for full consideration here. Ein- 
stein’s relativity theories and Heisenberg’s principle of inde- 
termination are direct results of exchanging causality for 
description. Science can only record the history of an undying 
present activity in which causality must be immanent and 
directed toward what will be done next. Science is learning 
that accuracy rather than things hoped for is the safer basis 
for faith. But the desertion by physics will lead some to 
regard the concept of causality as illusory and insignificant. 
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They mistake the meaning of recent physics which is merely 
the recognition of the limits of scientific method as at present 
understood. Man still experiences causality in his own con- 
sciousness. It was always a subjective concept. Physics today 
merely teaches that such experience is too private to be useful 
for science. But so much the worse for science, or rather for 
those jealous scientists who would monopolize fact and knowl- 
edge. Subatomic investigations have convinced the physicist 
that macroscopic creatures enter with difficulty into micro- 
cosms. Science no longer expects to reach the bottom of 
things. Exact determination was a vain hope and with it goes 
the foundation of all materialism and denials of freedom. 
Science has had to forego the desire to point out clearly de- 
fined causes and must rest content with more or less probability 
statistically obtained through the observation of great mobs 
and oceans of electrons and atoms. With such numbers indi- 
vidual variations and choices cancel out and prediction is ac- 
curate on the average. Mortality tables are not disturbed by 
even arbitrary decisions to commit suicide. 

Some scientists are saying that they have ceased trying to 
picture the world or make mechanical models for it. Really 
they are just retreating to what is picturable. Einstein refused 
to deal with a force of gravitation or an electro-magnetic 
energy and chose instead relative motion, something obsery- 
able and measurable, or, although with difficulty, imaginable 
and picturable. Heisenberg, taking his cue from Einstein’s 
success, cast aside Bohr’s atomic cycles and epicycles for Ham- 
iltonian equations corresponding to the probable frequencies 
and intensities of the spectra. This again is the only observ- 
able or picturable aspect of the interior of the atom. The 
scientist has not foreseen, however, the end of the path here 
entered upon. Relative motion and the spectrum are no more 
observable than gravitational force and electronic orbits. They 
are as truly mechanical models as was ever a diagram of the 
atom. In just the same sense the test-tube and the balance, 
the light ray and the eye, the sensory nerve and the brain, are 
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mechanical models, not one of them actually observable. They 
are inferences to explain that which alone is truly observable, 
—namely, private conscious experiences. But these inferences 
have varying degrees of justification. I-have-an-eye is for all 
purposes practically as probable as I-think-I-have-an-eye which 
for me is absolutely certain; but that my picture or mechanical 
model of my eye resembles to any great extent what it would 
be like in any other relationship is very improbable. Essen- 
tially Heisenberg’s principle of indetermination will be found 
universally applicable in science and not solely within the atom. 
Determination as an absolute doctrine has not more than one 
leg left on which to stand. The old concepts cannot build even 
an atom, to say nothing of radiant energy, chemical molecules, 
protoplasmic cells and states of feeling. When science has 
developed a technique based upon the assumption that the 
electron and atom are units of vital substance, explanations of 
many baffling mysteries may be forthcoming. But life itself 
will remain a mystery. Let us quickly grant that fact for the 
sake of getting at solvable problems and clearing away the 
host of lesser mysteries such as those involved in the second 
law of thermodynamics, the origin of protoplasm, and the 
evolutionary processes. Psychology must re-define the word 
science and develop new scientific methods. No a priori justi- 
fications exist for expecting the method of physics to do every- 
thing for psychology. How strange it seems to find psycholo- 
gists starting with the assumption that human beings can not 
choose because they are built of determined electrons. That 
would be good logic if it did not mistake the premises for the 
conclusion. The fact that man is composed of electrons is 
a revelation concerning the nature of electrons rather than 
vice versa and suggests that electrons have some degree of 
consciousness and power of choice. More and more evidence 
in that direction is being discovered by science. 

The strongest evidence, however, because of the immaturity 
of psychology, is not as yet available for the scientist. This 
explains his proneness to make philosophic generalizations 
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which leave no place for value and which, therefore, lead his 
own researches into blind alleys. The recognition by scientists 
of inevitable uncertainty and basic indetermination lend in- 
creasing verification to each man’s clear experience of the 
power to choose, even arbitrarily, and furnish scientific and 
philosophic support for his conviction that value both moral 
and esthetic is neither illusion nor the shallow effervescence of 
a biological pleasure-pain, survival-death mechanism. Man is 
gradually discovering that his own creative capacity is made 
in the image of the universe, that he is a fair sample of reality, 
that beauty is the presence of divinity, and that man’s con- 
trolled activity may enhance the very freedom and divinity 


of God. 


THE CHitlp BEATRICE 
BY MARY BRENT WHITESIDE 


She flashes for one moment out of space; 
A crimson flame that has no counterpart 
In Leonardo’s or in Titian’s art, 
Yet lives in Dante’s song in changeless grace, 
The beauty of old Florence in her face, 
And lips and eyes that guard their silent part 
Within the deeper silence of her heart, 
Who brings a wordless message to the race. 


The little child! The little gown of red! 
The captured moment of eternity,— 
And Dante, when no sorrows crowned his head! 
Caught in a frame of song, this ecstasy 
That crowned the master’s youth, forever waits 
In Florence, at the Portinari gates. 


MECHANISM OR PERSONALISM 
BY WILLARD BROWN THORP 


In the earlier stages of our development we think the uni- 
verse is giving us personal attention. The thunderbolt is its 
anger or retribution; famine, pestilence, war, are its inflictions 
upon us for something that has aroused its displeasure. On the 
other hand, abundant harvests, peaceful years, health and 
prosperity, are evidences of its kindly favor toward us. It 
tempers the wind to the shorn lamb; it buffets us with hard- 
ships to develop our manly resistance; it sets us puzzles to 
practice our ingenuity; it even gives us timely hints and lead- 
ings which we call revelations. In a word, all the things that 
happen to us are regarded as the reaction of the Spirit within 
the universe to the conduct of man as an individual or as a 
race. If there is a drought, the man says: ‘‘What have I done 
or left undone that the gods should visit me thus?’’ He goes 
to the priest and the priest tells him. 

Those are the ideas that underlie all the early religions. The 
writings of the Hebrews are full of this primitive personalism, 
but no more so than all the writings and ceremonies of religion. 

Gradually, however, we have emerged from that stage, es- 
pecially in modern times with the coming of the scientific point 
of view. Underlying this point of view is the assumption that 
nature is essentially a vast mechanism; that it has no special 
consideration for man; that it does not temper the wind to any 
shorn lamb; that the sun shines alike on the evil and the good, 
and the rain falls alike on the just and the unjust. There is 
nothing personal to us about the thunderbolt or the eclipse 
or the earthquake or the drought or the flood. These things 
would take place just the same whether we were there or not. 
There are no prayers or incantations or good behavior by 
which we can alter them in the slightest degree. They are just 
impersonal natural processes. 

The one thing we can be sure of is that they take place 
under a fixed and immutable order, so that given the same con- 
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ditions the same consequences will invariably ensue. Our wis- 
dom is in divining these processes and adjusting ourselves to 
them. If we get in the way of them they will crush us; but by 
the exercise of ingenuity it is sometimes possible to set our 
water-wheel so that the falling stream will turn it and grind 
our corn. The discovery and utilization of these possibilities 
has been the progress of material civilization. Forces like 
electricity and radio-activity have been in existence from the 
earliest ages, and yet only recently have we become aware of 
them. But it is all purely mechanism. It is a machine that 
grinds on just the same whether we are there or not. On its 
part there is no adjustment to us, no consideration for us. 
The adjustment has to be entirely on our part. 

And from a practical point of view who would wish it 
otherwise? It would demoralize everything if there were the 
slightest chance of anything like personal intervention chang- 
ing the invariable operation of cause and effect. The electri- 
cian must be able to depend on just what will happen when he 
pulls a switch; he stakes his life upon it every day and hour. 
So does the chemist when he combines the ingredients in his 
formula. Sometimes the expected result does not follow; but 
the cause when traced is always found to be due to a failure 
in conforming to the conditions. The personal element— 
devils, angels, gods—is absolutely ruled out. And we are glad 
enough to have it so. We could not do business with the uni- 
verse on any other basis. We thank whatever gods may be for 
a mechanism on which we can absolutely depend. So say the 
astronomer, the chemist, the physicist, the electrician, and the 
whole engineering department. 

So much we may cheerfully concede to the mechanistic view. 
We will give it the earth and the stars as well. But is it all? 
Is there no room left for personalism in the universe? Is there 
no place and no way in which there is adjustment to personal 
needs or to personal worth? Is there no such thing as kind- 
ness? Is there no place where the individual is recognized and 
considered and assisted? Is there no one to put an arm 
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around him and wipe away his tears and whisper words of en- 
couragement to his heart? If there is not, then this is a very 
homeless world, and the outlook for personal religion is bad. 

It is quite true that in nature we do not find anything of 
the sort. Even those aspects of nature which have a refresh- 
ing and calming and invigorating effect upon us, exercise that 
influence not by virtue of anything we can regard as personal 
interest in us. We know better than to think that the falling 
rain is really in sympathy with our grief. And if the ever- 
lasting hills give us help, it is we that derive the help rather 
than the hills that give it. He who expects personal considera- 
tion for himself in the course of nature, or even in the ongoing 
of human affairs, is indulging in visionary hopes. The world 
goes right on, despite the fact that our funeral is passing along 
the street. 

There is a half-conscious imitation of nature in various 
human institutions which are largely mechanistic in their oper- 
ation. The bank, the insurance company, the post-office, the 
railroad, the telephone, and all institutions that do things on 
a large scale, have to be as nearly impersonal as possible in 
most of their operations. If I cash a check in Massachusetts, 
I know that in due course it will reach Palo Alto and be 
charged against my account there automatically and imper- 
sonally, without any reference to human needs on the way. 
That is the sense in which corporations are of necessity soul- 
less; that is to say, they must be invariable in their operations, 
and one man’s dollar must be as good as any other man’s 
dollar. As soon as personalism is introduced in such matters 
it becomes an incalculable element and disrupts everything. 
That is why political institutions are so largely discredited, be- 
cause favoritism or pull enters into them. In this sense there 
is no fault to be found with the mechanistic character of many 
human institutions. They are an attempt to imitate nature and 
remand much of the routine of life to processes that are auto- 
matic and impersonal. 

Perhaps the most interesting analogy is to be found in the 
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human body. A large part of its processes are automatic and 
unconscious, and better so; but that does not for a single 
moment eliminate the personality,—it simply sets it free for 
higher things. Certain of our bodily functions are remanded 
to lower nerve-centers, thus enabling us to give our personal 
attention to things that require it. And it is still possible, at 
least to a certain extent, for the personality to intervene and 
resume conscious direction. We are frequently doing it in such 
matters as breathing and walking, which ordinarily are auto- 
matic. This border region in the physical life, where the 
mechanistic and the personal shade into each other, suggests 
interesting analogies for our philosophy of the universe. 

In our organized and institutional life also the personal 
element is by no means eliminated. The ordinary business 
routine is transacted by the organization of the office or the 
factory, which may be just as mechanistic as we can make it. 
But at the head of it all is a personality which, freed from this 
routine, is able to give its undivided attention to matters of 
policy. And in the Ford institution this year we see an example 
of how it is quite possible for the directing personality to inter- 
vene, stop the wheels of the entire industry and give close 
attention to revolutionary changes, while the whole motor 
world awaits the result. 

To take another example from the same institution, people 
were loath to believe that the prolonged campaign of anti- 
Jewish propaganda could be carried on in Henry Ford’s paper 
without himself being aware of it. And when at last he came 
out with a humble apology and declared it had been entirely 
the work of subordinates, it was widely felt to betray a certain 
shortcoming on his part. That was certainly not a matter to 
be left to mechanistic processes; it called for personal atten- 
tion. The same was true years ago in the mining troubles in 
Colorado, when it developed that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
was not aware of conditions that existed in his own mines. In 
that case the responsible personality made atonement by him- 
self going out and conferring directly with the miners, mani- 
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festing personal interest in their welfare and introducing 
remedial measures. 

Situations like these may help us to understand some of the 
relations of personalism to mechanism in the universe. The 
world of nature is mechanism, as we have seen,—giving evi- 
dence indeed of wonderful originating intelligence, but in its 
operation automatic, uniform, impersonal. But let no one 
think for a moment that God has eliminated His personality 
from the universe, just because these vast lower areas of it 
have become mechanized and standardized. It is entirely pos- 
sible that the creative Intelligence has simply thus been setting 
its attention free for higher activities. 

Finally, we have within ourselves what must to us be con- 
clusive evidence that personality is not by any means banished 
from the universe. In some mysterious way, in the midst of 
all this apparent mechanism, there have emerged these persons 
which we are. Nature may not show us personal considera- 
tion; but our whole life is filled with personal consideration. 
We hear, consider and answer the requests of our friends. The 
man who lifts his hand on the highway makes his prayer to 
that stream of motorists, and every now and then someone 
answers it. Is that mechanism? I know that some psycholo- 
gists would reduce all our inner processes to the merest 
mechanism; but to most of us that is just a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of their whole method. 

The most important thing in the world to everyone of us is 
our personal relations. To them everything else is subordi- 
nated. The whole world of business is but a by-product of 
personal relations. It is in large measure for our loved ones 
that we throw ourselves into money-making enterprises. All 
other things might vanish away; but if the persons we know 
and love were left to us, our real world would still remain. 

So when the man of science comes to me and says that the 
universe is simply one vast mechanism, I answer: On certain 
levels that is no doubt true, and on those levels we must deal 
with it strictly as such. But there are other levels in the uni- 
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verse. You and I are on such another level. We are in a 
border region, as we have seen. Our feet are in the realm of 
mechanism; the unconscious, automatic functions of our life 
are in that realm. But we tower above it, and our real life, 
our inner life, is in the personal realm. Something has made 
us this way, and it is the same Power that has made the uni- 
verse. Can we doubt that the Supreme Spirit is at least as 
personal as we are? Can we doubt that it transcends the 
mechanism at least as much as we ourselves do? Must we not 
believe, by all these analogies, that He has allowed certain 
parts of His activity to become mechanized, in order that His 
personal activities may be set free for higher things? What 
those higher things are we may not fully know; but among 
them must surely be love, fellowship, faith, loyalty, and the 
whole array of ideal values, which are the vital breath of 
religion and the foundation of our hope for a life beyond 


death. 


FLOWERS OF THE RAIN 
BY HELEN CARY CHADWICK 


The sunshine has her troops of lovely flowers. 
But, when the rain is falling, soft and long, 

In drowsy glades, incanted by her song, 

Upspring these children of the summer showers. 
They are the blooms of dark and dripping hours. 
No lady pins them mid her laces fair, 

Nor twines their fragile fruitage in her hair,— 
An alien brood, fecund in lightless bowers. 


Yet, when the sunset fades, its vivid dyes 

Pierce to the forest’s uttermost recess; 

The deepest roots know that the morn is bright. 
Splendors incarnate in the fungi rise 

That sank into the mold with a caress. 

There is no dark implacable to light. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 


Expanding the Meaning of “‘Scientific’”’ 


Misgivings as to how far psychology should strive for the strictly 
scientific are not always discussed with the candor and philosophic 
spirit of D. E. Phillips in his article, “What is Scientific?” which 
appears in the April, 1932, Journal of Educational Psychology. His 
general plea is for a broadening of the term science to include those 
honest efforts in truth-seeking that are not, and cannot be, purely 
quantitative. Then, he thinks, there will be less use of the epithet 
“anti-scientific,” and more real progress. p 

Factors that modify the accuracy of any search for facts are, in 
Professor Phillips’ view, fourfold: (1) First, it is not always pos- 
sible to secure the truth, since in many biologic, social, and religious 
investigations the quantitative aspect is in fact less important than 
the humanistic, while the latter inevitably has its obscure corners. 
(2) In the second place, scientific accuracy is subject to modification 
by subjective standards; and human nature can never escape this 
qualification. (3) The fact should also be considered, he tells, that 
control over experimental conditions is different in various cases and 
must affect the accuracy of a study. Yet many such enterprises, 
undeitaken in spite of difficulties, prove valuable and may well be 
called scientific unless the term be strictly limited. (4) Finally, 
emotional bias is extremely important, and may pervade the most 
apparently objective fields, says the author. It is impossible to over- 
look the individual factor in any field, and indeed this would not be 
desirable even if it could be achieved. 

It may not always be possible, one would think, to equate the 
scientific with all honest efforts at fact-finding. Nevertheless, respect 
for such humanistic inquiries is essential, and if desire for the scien- 
tific is needed as a stimulus, then we should certainly include all 
possible research under that category. Professor Phillips is to be 
commended for his stimulating plea for wider tolerance among 
scientists. "he tentative element is ever-present in the search for 
truth, and its frank recognition should make matters better all- 
around, 


Some miscellaneous items from his article: 
Few present day psychologists show any knowledge even of 
the philosophical problems to which their facts naturally lead. 
(Emotional bias) poisons the results in educational and social 
research and makes the individual sin against himself whenever 
research is required as a means of graduation or promotion. 


To look upon new facts as valuable in themselves is dan- 
gerous. 


_Thesis-making is becoming the most dangerous disease of 
higher education. CLE. 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 
Le Rossignol 


What strange moods lie hidden in a single word or a single ex- 
pression from out our past. We hear the word and a picture rises 
before the imagination and quickly connects with others often quite 
diverse, 

Two such scenes are immediately summoned before me in the 

name of the nightingale, le rossignol. The more direct one is the 
prospect of a lovely French home in Burgundy, used for an officers’ 
club in army days, a whirring of wings, and a rush of exquisite 
bird-song that seemed to utter in an ecstasy of sound the pent-up 
loneliness of men long separated from loved ones; of those who 
were leaving dear comrades under the weeping skies of France, 
where the little white crosses bloomed like stars upon the hillside; 
of men who were trying to realize what the future might mean to 
them now that peace had come. 
_ Today I received a letter from the owner of that French home, 
in which he writes: “Even as I write, the nightingale sings full- 
throated in the yard as if in remembrance of you.” What could be 
more flattering or more delicate. Immediately his words bring back 
the old association. 

But in my mind there is also another Rossignol, whether named 
for bird or Admiral is of little account, for it is a provincial lake 
across which a care-free group drifted in the long-ago. The spray 
reached up its white arms along the leeward rocks, suggesting the 
beckoning gestures of the sirens of the Greeks. Along the Rossignol 
we paddled from campfire to campfire, and memory is filled with 
the glint of faces in the fire, the starlit nights, the mocking laughter 
of the loon, the trout rising silent in the eddies, the vast stretch 
of primeval forest and the sacred glooms of mighty trees. Two 
weeks of companionship in such conditions is too much except for 
men of frankness and honesty, and the rarest treasures to be gained 
are not to be counted in overflowing creel, nor even in the compen- 
sations of nature herself, wondrous as are her gifts. The glimpse of 
a reposeful mountain through the river aisle of the forest, the roar 
of the devastating cataract, glimpses of supernal beauty written 
forever in memory—these are yet naught in comparison with human 
understanding, that deeper fellowship which comes of sweeping away 
the ordinary conventions of society which clothe us all as a garment. 
To many these conventions are as a suit of armor. Only the pure 
in heart, the essentially honest and sincere, can live without their 
sheltering barriers. But at the same time they prevent that deeper 
companionship, that understanding, which is life’s richest gift. For 
those who have entered the door of this richer intimacy which nature 
opens, the sweep of a river, the call of a bird, a distant prospect, 
the roar of the forest, the sight of a lilac-bush in bloom, any of these 
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may be the language that brings the swift remembrance back to 
See the high Roar of the long ago. We are all of us the children 
of nature, though we are not all obedient and appreciative children. 
May it not be that the cosmic order is so unified that the call of 
nature and of life is but a call of deep unto deep; the nightingale 
without to the nightingale within the heart. May it be not an exag- 
geration but a truth that “the nightingale sings full-throated his 
remembrance of you”. Relais 


Introduction to Metaphysics: Henri Bergson 


With frank apology for associating Mr. Bergson’s point of view 
with such an unacademic metaphor, I conceive of the two aspects 
around which the author builds his argument, under the figure of a 
two-ring circus, with the understanding that comparisons, figures, 
etc., are mere scaffolding, which are to be removed when no longer 
serviceable. Over one ring of this circus is a sign, objective: over 
the other, subjective. The objective ring is presided over by General 
Status Quo and is decorated and furnished with symbols, relations, 
photographs, perceptions, memories, multiplicities, immobilities, con- 
cepts, elements, analyses, quantities, abstractions, and what not. 
The real interest here consists in the skillful manner in which this 
array is manipulated, and the melodramatic persistence to organize 
the collection in such a fashion that the spectators will be led to 
believe that appearance is reality. 

Within the subjective ring moves Master Flux, who refuses to 
clutter up his ring with symbolic odds and ends. He is in action 
continuously, in fact, the nature of that ring is a peculiar movement, 
the like of which is only experienced. It is the flow of a “bottomless, 
bankless river which flows without assignable force in a direction 
which could not be defined.” To liken it to the unrolling of a coil, 
colors of a spectrum, the stretching of elastic is beside the point for 
symbols are taboo. The intriguing charm of this ring is that it is the 
thing which the other ring represents, but the spectators look at the 
furnishings in the objective ring as something like the images which 
cast the shadows in Plato’s den, and imagine that they behold the 
performance of Master Flux. In fact, the whole crowd of spectators 
is trying to recognize a favorite actor, Mr. Self. Psychologist catches 
sight of the players called “Series of Elements,” and is confident 
that Self must be among them; Empiricist analyzes the cast care- 
fully until he recognizes “States of Psychic? and makes bold ad- 
vances knowing that Self is one of their number; and before Em- 
piricist withdraws, Rationalist rushes into the same company, But 
to their chagrin, Empiricist discovers that he whom he thought was 
Self, turns out to be “Multiplicity of Fragments,” and the nearest 
Rationalist could come to identifying Self, was “Fiction of Unity.” 

What can be done to satisfy the crowd? Some harmony must be 
set up between immobile Status Quo and Moving Flux. Clown 
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Zeno proves by his menagerie and arrows that Moving Flux does 
not exist at all, but yet the crowd is curious. Beautiful necklaces 
are dangled to charm the gaze of spectators into dreaming that Self 
is composed of pearls strung together. But still they doubt. At 
length Master Flux waves a wand and by his magic translates the 
individuals of the crowd into his own intimate ring of Duration until 
they “sympathize,” or feel with him, by which each for himself ex- 
periences an inner duration which is “the continuous life of a mem- 
ory which prolongs the past into the present, the present either 
containing within it in a distinct form the ceaslessly growing image 
of the past, or, more probably, showing by its continual change of 
quality the heavier and still heavier load we drag behind us as we 
grow older.” 

Then are the manipulations of the objective ring clearly under- 
stood, and each individual comes to know Self in indescribable 
intimacy. Pau R. HEtset. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Trumpet of the Revolution 


VOLTAIRE, by Georce Branpes. Albert & Charles Boni, N. Y. 
1930. 2 Vol. Pp. 408, 385. $10.00. 


It is questionable whether since the voluminous work of Desno- 
resterres in eight volumes there has been any life of Voltaire com- 
parable to this latest one by George Brandes. A considerable number 
of lives have been written of late that have been of exceptional value 
—Victor Thaddeus has given us an absorbing description in Voltaire, 
Genius of Mockery, and Professor Torry has written of his connec- 
tion with the English Deists—but Brandes has given us fine literary 
style along with exhaustive scholarship and sympathetic understand- 
ing. When I speak of sympathetic understanding I do not mean that 
thoughtless praise which has often been indulged, for when Voltaire 
is the subject, even at this late date, he is the most often the victim 
of senseless admiration or of bigoted vituperation. Brandes is guilty 
of neither the one nor the other, though his book does bring new 
understanding and, on the whole, new respect if not admiration for 
Voltaire. 

Even after a hundred and fifty years this man, whose tomb is the 
Pantheon and whose bones rest in an unknown Paris dump, is a 
subject for controversy. This is because, while he blew the trumpet 
of revolution, not yet has civilization achieved all the benefits for 
which he fought. Strange conglomeration of man, he mirrored his 
century as did none other. His was a pompous age, in which literary 
simplicity seemed the token of mediocrity, and he was the child of 
his age. This has caused the most of that which he wrote, which 
so stirred his own age, to lie now neglected and forgotten. His 
effectiveness with his own generation put the mark of provincialism 
on his attainment and robbed his literary product of elements that 
could have made for eternity. He displayed again a marked lack of 
taste, both literary and personal. He depreciated Shakespeare, and 
often descended to the grossest vulgarity, obscenity, and abusive- 
ness. It was these elements, one feels, that made him unnecessary 
enemies and kept him forever in political hot water. Yet one feels 
that falsehood, vulgarity, and obscenity were no more marked in 
him than in his ecclesiastical attackers. 

He achieved a reputation for godlessness that sprang from two 
sources: his apparent lack of reverence, and his attack upon institu- 
tional Christianity. But he had a terrific battle to fight against a 
Christianity that was, for the desperateness of its crimes, certainly in 
league with the devil. It is doubtful if any less shocking method than 
his would have driven the rough plowshare through the tough sod 
of ancient bigotry, pretence, and hypocrisy. One wonders from how 
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many pulpits he has in the last century and a half been called an 
atheist; but this he certainly was not. He was as deistic as some of 
our modern fundamentalists, and, like them, believed in a God 
separated from but not immanent in his world: 
Voltaire guards and protects this God, useful now as a bugaboo 
against the dangerous instinct of the crowd, now to furnish a 
Creator for an imagination incapable of conceiving the creation 
of the world without a personal, omnipotent Creator. However, 
he always does him homage with striking coldness (Vol. I, 129). 

He expressed disgust for La Mettrie’s atheism. The demand of 
his mind for a first Cause led him to accept without question Locke’s 
proof of the existence of God. 

Even in the field of theology he did not go to extremes. For 
example, he opposed the Systéme de la nature, which he resented 
as an attack upon the idea of God. For himself, he could not 
dispense with the deistic concept, and he insisted that society 
could not dispense with it either, for he considered it the only 
check upon the murderous instincts of society. Hence the famous 
line from his poem Epitre 4 trois imposteurs: 
Si Dieu n’existait pas, il faudrait l’inventer. 

In the memoirs of Mallet du Pan we have the story of a visit 
of d’Alembert and Condorcet to Ferney. The conversation at 
table turned to a free discussion of religious matters. In the 
middle of the dinner, Voltaire sent the waiters from the room, 
and then said to his two friends and disciples: “Now, gentlemen, 
you may continue with your objections to God; but as I prefer 
not to be murdered and plundered by my servants, I would 
rather they didn’t hear what you have to say.” 

And from the purely scientific point of view he felt repelled 
by the insolent pretense of some of the later leaders of the 
Revolution, that they could explain everything in science without 
a God. It is instructive to see Voltaire and Marat in conflict, 
and to study the impression the latter made upon him. If one 
later member of the Convention (Condorcet) was a man after 
his own heart, another later member of the same body (Marat) 
was nothing but contemptible in Voltaire’s eyes (Vol. II, 308). 

At times his disloyalty seems inexcusable, and the whims of passion 
would set him now for and now against those for whom he had 
avowed the highest regard. In fact, to save himself he seemed to 
be at times entirely without principle. Had he been otherwise it 
might be said he had not survived so long, but the frequency with 
which he lied about his literary effort made his falsehoods easily 
seen through and his word discredited. 

And yet this incredible man endured all things, underwent all 
danger and expense, to help those whom he considered fallen under 
the heavy weight and crushed by the ecclesiastical bigotry or the 
governmental tyranny of the time. Here he showed a valor and a 
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disposition which makes us love him, and which was little less than 
Godlike, Evil men feared his letters more than they did the sword, 
and his voice became the trumpet of the revolution. If one must 
charge him at times with disloyalty and pettiness, it is necessary to 
put on the other side a magnanimity in the face of known betrayal 
such as the world has scarcely seen in any other historic figure. To 
prove this, one need but mention such names as Thiriot, J. B. Rous- 
seau, and Madame du Deffand, or even Frederick the Great. He was 
the voice of a century, and because that voice was directed toward his 
own day it cannot speak authoritatively to ours, but his work and his 
influence were eternal and cannot be forgotten. 

There is a funny little globe whose inhabitants poison their 
wise men and their saviors, burn their heroes and thinkers, chain 
their liberators, set them free again, acclaim them after their 
death, and then hide them in a hole as one would hide dirt or a 
treasure. 

The giant from Sirius discovered this little globe and found 
it inhabited by a mob of absurdly small creatures, most of whom 
were engaged in making life difficult for their fellows, and ex- 
terminating each other. He did not fail to recognize their many 
pleasant and worthy qualities. He saw that now and then they 
helped each other. 

But he marvelled at their tendency to misunderstand their 
greatest members and to mistreat them. Those who drew those 
humble creatures from the mire of stupidity in which they had 
lost themselves, were the very ones whom they liked best to pull 
down and drown in this same mud. Then to the same persons 
they erected statues, first of wood or limestone, later of gold 
or ebony, finally of marble or bronze. After this was done they 
liked to throw dirt at the statues, wash them off afterward, 
slander them once again, and only after a long time let them 
come out in their true form and color” (Vol. II, 361). 

There are a few vexatious misprints in the volume, such as in Vol. 
I, 25, where the difference between 1685 and 1692 is said to be seven- 
teen years, and Vol. II, 29, where Montesquieu’s L’Esprit des Lois 
is mentioned as L’Esprit des Louis. 

A word of commendation is due the translators, Otto Kruger and 
Pierce Butler who have fulfilled the task most admirably. 

Whatever other volumes on Voltaire may rest on library shelves, 
this one will be needed to complete any respectable collection. 


Reise 
The Modern Thinker 


COSMIC PROBLEMS, An Essay on Speculative Philosophy, by 


J. S. Mackenzie. Macmillan and Company, Lond 
ix, 122. $2.00. pany, London, 1931. Pp. 
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ADVENTURES IN PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION, by James 
Bissett Pratr. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1931. 
Pp. x, 263. $2.00. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN ETHICS, by H. W. B. Josepx. Clarendon 
Press, Oxford. 1931. Pp. viii, 136. $1.75. 

COSMIC CONSCIOUSNESS, A Study in the Evolution of the 
Human Mind, by Ricwarp Maurice Bucxe. E. P. Dutton and 
Company, New York. Pp. xviii, 384. $5.00. 


The thesis of Dr. Mackenzie’s volume—or perhaps we ought to 
say the suggestion, in view of the refreshing modesty with which it is 
urged—is that the core of Reality consists of Universal Mind. This 
Mind is not concentrated in a single person, but rather differentiates 
itself into a society of individuals composed of all existent conscious- 
nesses in a completely self-realized form. In a somewhat Plotinian 
manner, Mind is regarded as thinking down stage by stage to the 
minimum and beginning of the process of self-realization, and then 
thinking back up the process to the complete apprehension of truth 
and attainment of all-round goodness in which self-fulfillment con- 
sists. Self-fulfillment can only take place in concrete and particular 
form; hence the spatio-temporal order of individual, “material” 
objects. 

Mind, then, is essentially creative. It plans a world-order, and at 
the same time fashions and contrives in accordance with this plan, 
or, in other words, constitutes itself a world-process. But neither 
plan nor process can be confined within the bounds of logic and 
reason. Evolution is not wholly teleological, rational, and emergent 
in character. So-called mechanical operations, and even much vital 
activity, are not deliberately and consciously aimed at a foreseen 
goal. Contingency, too, exists, not as an accident without place in 
the divine plan, but in the shape of free choice and spontaneous 
action on the part of the Universal Mind. Finally, in the march of 
events there is submergence as well as emergence, and a discarding 
as well as a preservation and a creation of value. 

All in all, the world-process appears to be the thinking, not so 
much of an absolutely neat, orderly, and intellectualized Mind, as of 
a highly imaginative, artistic, and poetical one, working like an artist 
rather than a logician, brush in mouth, improvising, experimenting, 
altering, splotching the color on, letting it stand here, touching it up 
there, and there again erasing it. The picture that the world-artist 
is seeking to complete and to unveil is that of a completely attained 
freedom and self-realization in which “natural” and aesthetic as well 
as moral and intellectual values come to full fruition. 

Such a Mind does not have to apologize for the spatio-temporal 
world. Space and Time are not illusions or partial aspects which 
have to be dispelled, or sublimated, or supplemented, before the Real 
can deal with them. They are indispensable to the concrete, particu- 
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larized enactment of the drama the world-poet is composing and the 
world-actor is playing. The individual constituents of the Universal 
Mind really “go on,” in a time and are localized in a space, which, 
though non-existent apart from Mind, are essential forms of the 
absolute thinking. 

These considerations lead Dr. Mackenzie to favour the idea of 
immortality, though not of the timeless and disembodied sort 
preached by Christianity. Indeed, in his opinion the difficulties of 
the Christian doctrine have done much to discredit generally belief 
in survival. Towards the theory of reincarnation he is sympathetic, 
and he insists in any case that immortality must involve not only 
continuance in time but localization in space, perhaps in the shape 
of an “astral body.” 

God, for him, is the self-revelation and self-realization of the 
Universal Mind in the lives of particular persons. Religion lies essen- 
tially in recognizing that the world-process as a whole is directed 
towards the achievement of absolute good, and in identifying one’s 
self with that evolution. Religion also will naturally paint pictures 
of its own illustrating both the end and the process, and here Dr. 
Mackenzie finds that Protestantism, particularly in its Puritan forms, 
has woefully impoverished the wealth of color and form imparted to 
Christianity by the Catholic Church. 

The outline we have just sketched is filled in with references to 
other philosophies and with considerable amplification of the author’s 
position. We can only wish that with the meat there had come a 
little more stuffing. For, as the book stands, it is a bit too lean and 
too concentrated to be of easy digestion, although nothing could be 
more direct, more simple, and easier in style. This, however, is a 
regret rather than a criticism. 

Dr. Mackenzie’s view is, of course, open to the particular objec- 
tions that beset all idealistic systems, and will probably leave the 
realist unmoved. It is pleasant, however, and unusual to find a 
philosopher so undogmatic and even hesitant in the enunciation of 
his system. There is almost no “must be” or “can only be” in his 
writing. Moreover, it is a great relief to come across an idealistic 
theory whose Absolute is not all pure reason and high seriousness. 
Why “temperament” and a sense of humor should be left out of most 
Absolute Minds, it is hard to see. A finite mind that lacks imagina- 
tion and wit, and takes everything au pied de la lettre, we are apt 
to find somewhat dull. Indeed, fancy, lightness of touch, and humour 
are values of no mean order, for the lack of which any experience 
is the less perfect. And the admission of their saving grace into the 
Absolute would account for much of the incongruity and irrationality 
in appearance which otherwise present so difficult a problem to the 
idealist. The World-Process has its full meed of playfulness, gaiety, 
and laughter, and if it is a thought, it would seem to indicate a 
Thinker who, whatever other qualities he may possess, is also exuber- 
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ant, whimsical, poetical, humorous, and chuckling. The attempt to 
make appearance keep a straight face and look solemn, and to 
interpret it entirely in terms of strict logic and moral purpose involves 
an immense deal of distortion both of fact and theory. 


_ Dr. Mackenzie’s Universal Mind is happily free from the supersti- 
tion that reason and morality furnish the only values worthy of 
consideration by the Absolute. It is distinctly temperamental, and 
finds part of its good in artistic effect for its own sake. The inclusion 
of these aesthetic and dramatic elements in its perfection bring it 
into closer accord with the way the world looks and acts. We should 
have liked to see the author go a step further and find explicitly 
a place for its self-fulfillment for the sense of the ridiculous and for 
the comic values which are such a blessing to finite experience and 
of such help in making our particular finite lives more worth living. 
B.A. G. Furier. 


When Socrates recently slipped by the wardens of the lower world 
and returned to earth in an inquisitive frame of mind he had the 
good fortune to chance upon a group of tourists who proved to be 
philosophers representing the various impersonalistic schools of the 
moment. This we have on the authority of Professor Pratt in an 
illuminating, if somewhat gently sarcastic dialogue “Socrates’ Ad- 
ventures in Wonderland: or the Damning of Dualism,” the first of 
five pieces comprising his new volume Adventures in Philosophy and 
Religion. During the ensuing discussion the shearers get shorn by 
the innocent and lamb-like visitor from the nether regions when 
attempts are made to instruct him in the newer developments in 
human thought. 

Professor Pragmatist is the first to speak and attempts to convert 
Socrates to his Instrumentalism only to receive the reply “My dear 
man, I am so bewildered by your many answers that I confess I 
have no idea what that is.” When the sonorous and soporific Dr. 
(Absolute) Idealist expounds the nature and ways of the Concrete 
Universal Socrates is led to remark in some bewilderment, “In short, 
so far as I can make out (the message of Absolute Idealism) is that 
things are about as they are.” Mr. Try-Everything-Once, among his 
many interesting remarks states that “This line runs from the camera 
plate to the place where Venus would be if there were any.” Dr. 
Behaviorist who insists he has no way of knowing whether green and 
red are different except by observing his muscular reaction, and 
that this opinion is merely a series of noises with his mouth, gets the 
comment from Socrates that evidently then Behaviorism is “just a 
peculiar kind of racket.” Greatly disillusioned, Socrates speaks his 
mind, reaffirms the reality of the self, declares that “No philosophy 
can long remain credible to man which would destroy man’s faith 
in his own self,” and departs for Hades. 

This delightful dialogue, playful in tone but serious in purpose, 
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is about the most readable as well as the clearest and most pene- 
trating exposition of the weaknesses of contemporary impersonalism 
that can be found anywhere. In making his way in much perplexity 
through the bewildering maze of inconsistency, verbalism, fog and 
ambiguity in the doctrines presented, Socrates reenacts the experi- 
ence of many of his readers. 

The second dialogue “Religion up to Date; Mr. Layman’s Adven- 
tures in the new Theology” gives in simple and interesting form 
the most important issues in contemporary religion. Lack of space 
forbids mention of the three remaining pieces which comprise “Ad- 
ventures on this side and on the Other: or who pays for the Beers,” 
“In a Chinese Temple: or, Monk, Missionary, and Promoter,” and 
“Gotama and his Misinterpreters: a long-lost Buddhist Sutta.” 

Wipour H. Lone 


A little late in the day the Oxford philosophers have discovered a 
problem in the relation of the Right to the Good, and this is dis- 
cussed in Mr. Joseph’s Some Problems in Ethics. The problem is 
primarily a psychological one, and would ordinarily be thought to 
presuppose, probably laborious but certainly fruitful, researches into 
who uses judgments in terms of “right” and “ought,” on what 
occasions. And such empirical researches might be greatly fortified 
by etymological inquiries into the moral vocabulary of various 
languages, which would reveal considerable discrepancies, cast grave 
doubts upon the adequacy of conventional translations, and perhaps 
reveal that the distribution of the notion of “right” was quite limited, 
and did not e.g., extend into France. Such would be the natural and 
scientific way of tackling the question. But since there is an ancient 
taboo upon psychology in Oxford and it is officially held to be a 
non-existent science, an unwritten convention is thought to enable 
philosophers to treat the problem as ethical and to discuss it dialec- 
tically, with (as might have been expected) academically copious 
results. 

It is in this controversy, which was started by Professor H. A. 
Prichard’s Inaugural Lecture on Duty and Interest, that Mr. Joseph 
here takes an effective hand, and shows that none can chop logic 
finer or psychologize with more abandon. For example, he assures 
us (p. 54) that “acting rightly is being moved by the thought, being 
moved by which makes the act right, to do the action; and that being 
moved by this thought is being obliged.” To which Professor Prich- 
ard replies in a similar strain (p, 55), “to act, i. e. to do some par- 
ticular action, rightly cannot be to be obliged by a certain thought to 
do a certain action. For if to do a particular, or a certain, action is 
that, then to act is to be obliged by a certain thought to be obliged 
by a certain thought, to be obliged . .. and so on without end.” In 
spite of this appeal to the beau idéal of dialectics, the infinite regress, 
however, Mr. Joseph has not much difficulty in convicting Professor 
Prichard of using right in two senses, in disposing of his Kantian 
formalism, and in upholding his own conception that “an act may be 
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right because productive of good results” (p. 26). He is less success- 
ful, in my humble opinion, in explaining why there should be any 
duality at all in ethics, such as that between right and good: and 
when one observes how frequently aesthetical judgments also are 
intruded into this field, one ardently longs for a really thorough, 
fundamental, and unbiased survey of the uses and significance of the 
many forms of judging actions which occur in the various societies 
and moral systems. And to begin with, I wish the English scholars 
would raise the prior question of whether any words in the classical 
Greek vocabulary can fairly be translated either “right” or “ought” 
or “duty.” F. C.'S. Scorer: 


Cosmic Consciousness, a Study in the Evolution of the Human 
Mind, is the seventh edition of a book first published in 1901, and 
bears on its “jacket” a generous appreciation of its psychological 
value, in the shape of a letter to its author from William James, who 
made use of it for his Varieties of Religious Experience. Presumably 
this testimonial has contributed not a little to the remarkable 
longevity of the book; for the mystical theory which it expounds, of 
a growing “cosmic consciousness” which is to supersede or transcend 
self-consciousness and to be the next step in the evolution of man, is 
neither intuitively convincing nor adequately proved by the evidence 
Dr. Bucke adduces. Indeed, many of his readers will be disposed 
to regard his theory that Shakespeare’s Sonnets were written by 
Francis Bacon, and really addressed to (his own) cosmic conscious- 
ness, as a sufficient reductio ad absurdum of the whole notion. But 
mystical experiences are evidently far too striking, and afford far too 
much scope for a picturesque variety of interpretations, for the sub- 
ject to be disposed of in any such summary fashion. Pe Caan, 
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Religion. Compiled and Edited by Maret Hitz. With a Preface 
by Wittiam Lyon Puexps. E. P. Dutton & Co., N.Y.1930 
Pp. xvii, 134, $1.00. 


This is another of the vast co-operative volumes now so frequent 
in which il y en a pour tous les goats, méme pour le dégoit! As might 
have been expected also, Professor Macintosh’s team of fifteen, of 
which he is himself no small part (his very thorough and brilliant 
essay on “Experimental Realism in Religion” extends over a hundred 
pages!), ranges over a wide field and takes “realism” in a great 
variety of senses, which supports the suggestion that it is high time 
philosophers should get together and taboo for a season the labels 
like “realism” and “idealism,” which have become so ambiguous that 
they may now be worn with any set of opinions. The methods of 
the contributors are hardly less various than their “realisms.” Some 
are apologetic, others expository. Professor A. K. Rogers leads 
off with a reply to Walter Lippmann; Professor J. B. Pratt follows 
with one to Behaviorism; Professor J. S. Bixler endeavors to expound 
Scheler, Professor R. L. Calhoun Plato, and Professor H. R. Niebuhr 
German crisis-theology; while Professor A. G. Widgery’s crisp and 
clearly written paper assumes a discripulary attitude to James Ward. 
Of the remainder, Professor H. Hartshorne contributes “An Em- 
pirical Approach to a Theory of Character,” Professor H. N. Wieman 
commends devotion to an unknown which is described as very nearly 
unknowable, Professor W. M. Horton advocates a religion that 
claims authority without infallibility and is all the stronger for that, 
Professor E. W. Lyman maintains that religious intuitions may be 
genuinely cognitive of reality when properly tested, and Professor 
G. A. Coe’s “Realistic View of Death” inclines to euthanasia but 
shows that “dying may yet become ethical cooperation between the 
universe and ourselves” (p, 191). Professor W. K. Wright, who, 
like the Editor himself, inclines to personalism, pleads persuasively 
for a personal and limited God; and Professor J. E. Boodin also 
holds that “the pluralism of individuals must be taken as an ultimate 
fact” (p. 485), that “cosmic laziness” is the source of the “refrac- 
toriness of nature” (p. 486), and that “Christian theology has been 
intellectualistic and barren” (p. 490). Professor W. P. Montague 
concludes the volume with an ingenious “speculation” on the Trinity 
in which that dogma serves as a peg for an analysis which turns 
God the Father into a preconscious and pre-personal principle of 
unlimited increase or growth (p. 499), while God the Son would be 
the totality of things “taken collectively in its integrated and personal 
unity,” and God the Holy Ghost would be evolution with its “trend” 
from the non-purposeful to the purposeful. It is hard to imagine that 
aera papas can possibly have regarded his theory as ac- 
ceptable to an old-fashioned theologian; but it is remarkable that it 
is about the only reference to old-fashioned theology in the whole 
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with the God of traditional orthodoxy. And seeing that no less than 
nine of the fifteen are professed theologians, this fact is surely sig- 
nificant. It looks as if, in America at least, the Christian religion 
might soon be casting off the shackles imposed on it by an uncon- 
genial theology, dictated by Greek intellectualism in the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, which has never been really functional. 


BF C5. 


When some forty years ago the examiners for the newly instituted 
Green Moral Philosophy Prize at Oxford propounded The Ethics 
book. None of the other contributors seem to be at all concerned 
of Savages as the subject for their first competition, they probably 
did not foresee that they were thereby determining the life-work 
of their prize-winner, and turning a brilliant young philosophy don, 
with Hegelian leanings, into an eminent anthropologist. Dr. Marett 
is now Reader in Social Anthropology in the University of Oxford, 
Rector of Exeter College, a Fellow of the British Academy (which 
had to strain its “categories” to elect him!), the discoverer of Mana, 
the author of innumerable contributions to anthropological literature, 
and in general a person of light and leading in the academic world. 
But he has never published his Prize Essay, and has not yet written 
his magnum opus on the ethics of savages! Such is the prolixity of 
science, as compared with the brevity of human life! 


The present volume should, however, be welcomed as the first 
instalment of Dr. Marett’s mature reflections on savage life. It is 
dedicated to President Lowell of Harvard and composed of ten 
Gifford lectures, delivered last fall in the University of St. Andrews, 
which were expanded from (six) Lowell Lectures delivered in Boston 
in the year before. They are delightful and stimulating reading 
throughout and worthy of the author’s high repute for brilliancy 
and learning, abounding in charity towards the religious efforts of 
primitive man and in phrases like “religion pipes to him and he 
dances” (p. 8), “mana stands at once for miracle and for morale” 
(p. 144), “mysticism begins in mist and ends in schism” (p. 173), 
“the mind is a Pygmalion who must create his bride before she can 
come to life in his arms (p. 197). 

If a couple of critical questions are in order, I should like to ques- 
tion the somewhat farfetched theory (p. 102) that “the culinary art 
may have had its source (? sauce) in religion, the original object 
being to purify the meat—to cleanse it from the taint of blood;” 
and I wonder why Dr. Marett does not discuss, and seems implicitly 
to reject, the plausible theory that food magic was the basis of 
palaeolithic art. I would deplore, also, a small number of annoying 
misprints, such as compromised for comprised (p. 134), der Tat for 
die (p. 140), words for works (p. 154), and vice-regent for vice- 
gerent (p. 187.) These are probably due to the reluctance of Ameri- 
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can printers to submit their proofs to authors, and_the English 
edition is doubtless free from them. FiGe ois 


Of the making of books on the problem of evil there is no end. 
Not a few of them have contributed materially to the problem. 
But there has not appeared, nor is there likely to appear soon again, 
a work equal to Tsanoff’s The Nature of Evil, judged by its com- 
prehensive and critical scholarship. The reviewer can think of no 
important phase of the problem nor literature of the subject which 
does not receive some careful attention within the four hundred 
pages of solid reading substance. For several years it had been 
known by Dr. Tsanoff’s friends that he was working on the problem 
of evil, and their appetites having been whetted by his Problem of 
Immortality (1924) this work was eagerly anticipated. The new 
contribution contains somewhat less of Dr. Tsanoff’s own philo- 
sophical formulations, but it presupposes and does not repeat the 
comprehensive statement of his general position in the former work. 
The aforesaid solidity of the work does not imply any forbidding 
quality, for the writer achieves a lucid style of expository composition 
within the comprehension and interest of any thoughtful person who 
understands the everyday vocabulary of pain and sin and moral 
struggle. 

Beginning with the problem of evil in the great world religions 
of antiquity, the method is mainly historical, and the literature of 
pessimism and optimism from Mani and Augustine to Schopenhauer 
and Von Hartmann is thoroughly reviewed. Professor T'sanoff makes 
his way through the maze with what appears to this reviewer as con- 
summate skill and judgment. It is the philosophical and literary 
forms of pessimism which seems to interest him most, but he also 
deals critically with such optimisms as Leibniz’s “best of all possible 
worlds,” oriental pantheism, and Christian Science. A critical sum- 
mary issues at the final chapter in his own “Gradational View of 
Evil,” which offers the main critical challenge to a reviewer. 

On this view the world contains both good and evil, for 

the outright dismissal of evil or its reduction to finitude involves 
an evasion of the characteristic problem of value, and in par- 
ticular, by reducing moral to metaphysical evil, rules out 
ethics (388). 
In a world of gradational reality with personality at the apex of the 
pyramid, values are also gradational, because they are dependent 
on personality. Evil is, therefore, 
literally, degradation, the surrender of the higher to the lower 
in the scale of being, the effective down-pulling incursion of 
the lower against the higher (392); 
and this places the locus of values in freedom, for 
the self-maintenance of the higher and its reaching to ever fuller 
realization and enhancement is progress, whether cosmic, bio- 
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logic or human-social. Man’s degrading surrender to a lower 
incursion involves him in varieties of vice. His effective resistance 
to the baser invasion is virtue. His self-satisfaction at any stage 
of advancement is complacency and marks stagnation: this we 
may call the sin against the Holy Ghost (393). 


Psychologically this is a conative theory of value: perfection is per- 
fectability and value is striving after value; and the movement carries 
one up to God in the gradational scale. 
Man’s idea of God is his gesture towards the dizzy utmost of 
value, the infinite reach and endless span of it (399). 
But even God appears to be caught in the infinite gradational scale, 
according to Tsanoff: 


In God is no stagnant plenitude but plenitude of ideal activity, 
no dull placidity but ever-heroic redemption of the world from 
the hazard of settling back . . . Not less than myself but more is 
God thus resistant to the evil tug of the downpulling and the 
inert and the complacent. For just this upward-urging, ever 
more perfectly active character of the cosmos is what we can 
intelligently mean by God, And the evil tug is not outside of 
God or alien to the divine nature, but just as in finite beings 
so in the cosmic system of them, in God, it is the negative mo- 
ment, the obverse of positive enhancement and ideal activity 
S79): 

_The exposition fails to answer several questions which the theolo- 
gian must face: If this gradation is ultimate does it mean that God 
is caught in the grip of a Reality for which he is not responsible and 
over which he exercises only a partial control? And how can such a 
God guarantee to the ordinary believer that conviction that values 
are “in and of Reality” (399), which is rightly seen to be the essence 
of the religious answer to the problem of evil? Dr. Tsanoff examines 
the finite God idea of William James and rejects it with this question: 

May it not be that the collapse of philosophical and theological 
absolutism calls for a radical revision of monism in more con- 
crete and explicitly dynamic terms rather than for its abandon- 
ment in favor of nondescript pluralism? (369.) 


Yet it is not clear that he has fulfilled the promise implicit in the 
question. The previous quotation starts off in an oracular fashion, 
describing God as “plenitude of ideal activity,” but the end is 
disappointing. To place the Evil Tug inside of the divine nature, 
after the fashion of Brightman’s famous Given, is to give us another 
Promethean God 4 la Montague; but the Greeks pitied the omnis- 
cient and impotent Titan and built their chief altars to his all- 
powerful but not omniscient tormentor, Zeus. Modern relativism 
has both reversed and reduced Duns Scotus’ distinction between the 
intellect and will of God. Instead of making the intellect and 
goodness subordinate to the will, they have made the will not only 
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subordinate but also inadequate to the intellect and goodness of God. 
So far as the finite individual is concerned Professor Tsanoff is 

certainly right in saying that there is “no coming to terms with evil,” 
for 

paradoxically, if we refuse to perceive and resist it as evil, then 

it becomes evil absolute and utterly damns the very man who 

makes his peace with it (400f). 
But his contention is that there is not ever, even for God, a coming 
to terms with evil. Even Zoroastrian and apocalyptic dualism was 
not more ultimate than this. Every attempt to carry the finite 
struggle to the Absolute runs into the practical affirmation of the 
religious spirit that the cosmic dice are loaded. Deeper than the 
paradox that relative evil becomes absolute the moment one accepts 
it as relative, is the paradox in the practical religious solution of the 
problem of evil, namely, that evil is a real and never ending battle 
on the finite level, but though the battle be lost, as Faust lost it in 
both parts of Goethe’s drama, yet there is a power in the heavens 
which in the end will rob the devil of his due. Atsion Roy Kine. 


In God and the Universe, a group of British Churchmen have 
contributed to a symposium setting forth an apologetic for the Chris- 
tian position in the light of recent advances in the physical sciences. 
The Rev. S. C. Carpenter, chaplain to the King, author of the essay 
entitled “Things Old and New,” advises those who find science dis- 
turbing to their faith to keep their heads, on the grounds that religion 
has passed through many times of testing when science has had 
similar periods of rapid development; that modern science admittedly 
presents a partial picture; and that after all man is the one creature 
in the universe with a head to lose. The essay concludes with a 
discussion of belief in Christ and belief in God, elaborating in en- 
gaging style what might be called a fairly liberal theological view 
obviously directed toward the scientifically minded layman. 

The second essay on “Christianity and the Modern Mind” is from 
the pen of The Rev. Father M. C. D’Arcy of Campion Hall, Oxford, 
and is a forceful presentation of the Roman Catholic position. All 
objections to the position of Christianity which arise from science 
and philosophy are met with a reaffirmation of the position of author- 
ity, yet the essay breathes a spirit of large-mindedness and tolerance 
which is characteristic of Roman Catholic scholarship at its best. 

_In the last essay entitled “The Experimental Approach to Re- 
ligion,” by The Rev. Professor Lee Woolf, of New College, London, 
the approach is from the viewpoint of the free churches. The author 
points to the limitations of science and shows that there are other 
ways of reaching truth. He raises the oft repeated question of 
man’s ability to handle such powerful forces as science has put into 
his hands. In contrast to the position of authority, where it was held 
that any view conflicting with religion as interpreted by the church 
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must go, here the position is frankly taken that religion’s truth is only 
partial and stands upon the same basis as the scientific or any other 
type of truth. H. L. Searzes. 


Dr. Tittle’s work, We Need Religion, combines the Wilkin lectures 
delivered at the Wesley Foundation at the University of Illinois in 
1931 with four chapters of additional material to make a very read- 
able little book on some of the current problems in the field of religion 
of special interest to College students. He has succeeded in inter- 
preting the student mind in that he has taken a position somewhere 
between extreme optimism and enthusiasm on the one hand, and 
complete disillusionment on the other. Some of the deeper questions 
on God and Immortality are not faced but belief is taken for granted, 
which of course is permissable in a popular presentation of this kind 
where the motive is to move and persuade by sentiment rather than 
by argument. Hodes. 


Christian Life and Faith, by the Archbishop of York is a series of 
eight addresses delivered in the University Church at Oxford in 
1931. It is interesting to compare the topics of these addresses de- 
livered to Oxford students with those just discussed which were 
delivered by Dr. Tittle to American students. This is only one evi- 
dence among many that the interest in religion in England among 
students is doctrinal whereas in America it is in the social and per- 
sonal aspects of the problem. The Archbishop discusses such doc- 
trinal matters as God, Christ, Sin and Repentance, The Holy Spirit, 
Prayer, and the Sacraments. The lectures are of a somewhat devo- 
tional type, and one can well believe that they carried great per- 
suasivness in the setting in which they were delivered. Hie s: 


It is the observation of the editor of Wise Men Worship that in 
this generation there is mixed an eagerness to know more of the 
great truths of priest, prophet and scientist, but at the same time 
a state of declining worshipfulness and a loss of the joy of worship 
formerly characteristic of the Protestant world. To indicate the ration- 
ality of profound religious vision and intellectual achievement the 
editor has compiled excerpts from the religious writings or state- 
ments of men representative of many of the departments of intellec- 
tual and professional life. 

It is rather unfortunate, in a way, that the book should be prefaced 
by “An Affirmation” by Einstein, since the extent of Einstein’s 
“worshipfulness” comprises a profound intellectual humility and 
sense of the mysterious, the peak-attitude of the naturalistic view, 
but has little in sympathy with the intimate demands, aspirations and 
faiths of what is generally designated “spirituality.” 

The selections, if somewhat brief, are at least representative and 


choice. W.H.L. 
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Living Philosophies 


INTRODUCTION TO LIVING PHILOSOPHY, by D. S. Rosin- 
son. The Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York. 1932. Pp. 
xiv, 381. £3.00. 

LIVING PHILOSOPHIES, by Twenty-two THINKERs. Simon and 
Schuster, New York. 1931. Pp. 334. $2.50. 


This comprehensive and highly organized work is a detailed cata- 
logue of contemporary philosophical issues. It distinctly belongs to 
that rare group of college texts which are interesting and intelligible 
without being easy and trivial. Persons, who are seeking an introduc- 
tion to philosophy which will relieve them of studying original 
sources, will not find satisfaction in Professor Robinson’s architec- 
tonic survey. His treatment is not so much an exposition of theories 
as it is an array of the problems which a first-hand study of current 
philosophy is bound to disclose. The author is not to be censured 
for emphasizing in this work the structural pattern of present thought, 
because in a collateral volume, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, 
convenient access to the rich content of contemporary philosophy is 
provided. 

The greatest portion of the work is given to an examination of 
the ways in which idealism, realism, and pragmatism respectively 
solve the inclusion of abstruse and technical discussions which many 
introductory texts carefully avoid; the informative incorporation in 
the treatment of any particular thinker of his peculiar and outstand- 
ing contribution to the general fund of philosophical knowledge; 
the adequate recognition which is given to the religious concepts of 
God, evil, and immortality; and, finally, the pronounced endorsement 
of epistemology as a major issue in philosophical thought. 

The following features of the work may be open to objections: 
the distracting insertion of lengthy references in the body of the 
narrative; the necessary, but arbitrary allocation of notions to one 
philosophical problem rather than to another, as the assignment of 
panpsychism to the body-mind problem; the implication of the au- 
thor’s chapter arrangement that all current philosophical problems 
are of equal import; the necessity, brought about by the architectonic 
plan of the book, of including in certain passages material which 
would usually be considered irrelevant to the discussion. 

The present reviewer finds the following features in the book to 
be worthy of special commendation: the definite suggestions made to 
students as to the best way to deal with philosophical subjects; the 
graphic outlines of the branches and approaches of philosophy; the 
device of frequently relating contemporary conceptions to similar 
interpretations in earlier and more famous instances of philosophical 
thought; the desire to give each of the various exponents of a par- 
ticular doctrine a fair chance to present his peculiar perspective; the 
manifest attempt to state the cases for and against each of the three 
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chief philosophies in as full and fair a manner as possible; the fre- 
quent employment of illuminating classifications; conceptions in the 
epistemological and axiological accounts of idealism; and, lastly, the 
brief attention which, because of inevitable lack of space, is given 
to the social and esthetic concerns of contemporary man. 

Those who seriously study the book will definitely know why and 
how philosophy lives to-day. D. Luruer Evans. 

“Living Philosophies” is a good title for this collection of Forum 
articles, although (or perhaps because) professional academic philoso- 
phy is very slightly represented. Keen minds have here set down 
beliefs central to their thought about the nature and solution of man’s 
ever-pressing problems. In the main, the thinkers are noted for 
achievements in scientific or literary fields, with social workers also 
represented. 

Each contribution leaves a different impression, but the negative 
aspect remains a constant, in the sense that most of the papers are 
incredulous about traditional beliefs, especially immortality. The 
effect is wearisome, but perhaps significant. 

One would single out Lewis Mumford for the best synthesis, 
Einstein for the best brief statement of personal beliefs on a variety 
of subjects, Theodore Dreiser for the most indefinite series of emo- 
tional reactions, Beatrice Webb for her unique faith in social science, 
Hu Shih for a stirring picture of new thought in the East, H. L. 
Mencken for the most entertaining diatribe, J. B. S. Haldane for his 
emphasis on death rates as a guide to the happiness of a nation, 
Dean Inge for his faith in the essential rightness of the present re- 
ligious and economic fundamentals, George Jean Nathan for his smug 
hedonism, James Truslow Adams for his modern Stoicism, and so on. 
Others there are—Russell, Dewey, Wells, Jeans, Millikan, Babbitt, 
Keith, Nansen, Belloc, Peterkin, Krutch, and Edman—and the reader 
will not want to miss a single contribution in this unique collection. 


Berkeley and His Tradition 


BISHOP BERKELEY, HIS LIFE, WRITINGS AND PHILOSO- 
PHY, by J. M. Hone and H. M. Rossi. With an Introduction 
by W. B. Yeats. The Macmillan Company, New York. 1931. Pp. 
xxix, 286. £4.00. 

LOCKE,BERKELEY, HUME, by C. R. Morris. Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. 1931. Pp. 174. $2.00. 


The plan of this book is to tell the story of Berkeley’s life and to 
interpolate accounts of his writings, as they appeared, in chronological 
order; while, to judge from some remarks of Mr. Yeats’ on p. xxix, 
the division of labor among the authors has been that Mr. Hone was 
responsible for the biography and Signor Rossi, the Italian translator 
of the Commonplace Book, for the philosophy. Mr. Yeats in his 
Introduction discourses on Berkeley as an Irishman, charges him 
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with habitually wearing a mask which he took off only in his Com- 
monplace Book, and confesses that he had only read Mr. Hone’s 
contribution when he wrote his own. Mr. Hone’s researches seem 
to add materially to the scanty details known about Berkeley’s life 
and family, though he does not profess to have solved all the prob- 
lems bequeathed to posterity by Berkeley’s strange reticence, for 
which the discovery that one of his brothers was condemned to 
death, and possibly executed, for bigamy, hardly seems a sufficient 
explanation. 

For the interspersing of biography and philosophy the authors 
claim the merits that it precludes the errors of interpreting his 
earlier works in the light of his later and of so imposing on them a 
greater unity and consistency than they actually possess; but their 
method is undoubtedly a little distracting. However, they may fairly 
be said to have established, not only that Berkeley was never a 
professional philosopher but one of the illustrious line of amateurs 
to whom British philosophy has owed so much, but also that his 
interest in philosophy was sporadic and probably secondary, and that 
he was always something more than a philosopher at heart; while 
they have rendered it at least probable that he was always a good 
deal of a visionary and, of course, of a bishop. The “colic” from 
which Berkeley suffered in his later years stands out as a determining 
factor in his career. 

Philosophically the most important outcome of this study is to 
minimize the Siris, and to pooh-pooh its “Platonism,” which is traced 
to a perusal of the “Hermetic” literature, while its incongruity with 
the Principles of Human Knowledge is emphasized. In these con- 
tentions there is doubtless not a little truth; but I must express my 
regret that more stress is not laid on what one may call the prophetic 
side of Berkeley. I mean the anticipation of Hume lurking in the 
Commonplace Book, and the copious anticipations of modern prag- 
matism throughout his works. Finally, I must register a complaint 
that the story Mr. Yeats tells on p. xxiv, presumably by poetic 
license, about my being convinced that I had “obtained through the 
mediumship of Mrs, Crandon the fingerprints of a dead friend” is 
(unfortunately) quite unfounded. I wonder where he got it from. 


FOC S20: 


Mr. Morris’s short volume is a clear, concise, and comprehensive 
account of the teachings of the three great leaders of the British 
Empirical School. Written with accuracy, simplicity, and distinction 
it will form a valuable addition to the library both of the professed 
devotee of philosophy who strives to refresh his memory of the 
Empirical movement, and to the layman in search of more than 
superficial acquaintance with it, but without time or inclination to 
read the philosophers in question at first hand. And the book can 
also be warmly recommended as a most useful adjunct to a study of 
the originals by University students. BLA. G-F, 
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Miscellaneous 


PHILOSOPHIES OF BEAUTY, from Socrates to Robert Bridges, 
being the Sources of Aesthetic Theory. Selected and edited by 
E. F. Carrirr. With a Foreword by D. W. Prax. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xxii, 334. $4.25. 


Mr. Carritt’s delightful anthology of passages from the works of 
eminent writers on Philosophies of Beauty from Socrates to Robert 
Bridges is of great value not only for what it is in itself but as 
presenting the sources of aesthetic theory in so compendious a form. 
The quotations for the most part are left to explain themselves, there 
are but few introductory notes, and those only where they are con- 
sidered necessary to an understanding of the author’s philosophy. 
The chosen passages hold a due balance between the ancients and 
the moderns, and between English, Classic and foreign writers, and 
show the wide discrimination, learning and interpretative powers 
of the editor. In his short preface Mr. Carritt says: “If I had to 
chose the two authors who might give most insight into what is 
meant by aesthetics, I should choose one from each end of the 
series, Plato and Croce. If I had to choose one it would be Plato. 
For while there is hardly any notable progenitor who has not left 
his mark among the features of the modern theory, the ancient 
contained the seed of all within its loins. And here it seems easier 
to understand the earlier than the developed stage.” Mr. Carritt 
inclines to the Crocean solution. “The great merit of Croce’s theory 
is that, more clearly than any writer since Plato, he emphasizes the 
unity of Beauty.” In Mr. Prall’s Foreword we have the statement 
that the subject-matter of aesthetics “is such wavering and deceptive 
stuff as dreams are made of; and its results are an unhappy jargon 

. . without an orthodox terminology to make it into an honest 
superstition or a thorough-going soul-stirring cult.” That aesthetics 
“is neither useful to the creative artist nor a help to the amateurs 
in appreciation.” It is perfectly true that the study of aesthetics 
may be the most pedantic of all subjects if not hitched on to the 
concrete facts of art, yet what we mean by the aesthetic experience 
is primarily abstract for it is the experience of values, unities, 
harmonies, beauty, content, form and those activities which lie at 
the very root of our whole mental life, what Croce refers to as 
Intuition, as mind expressing itself in imagery and creating the first 
representations of reality, that is to say, inaugurating the life of 
mind. The study of aesthetics may indeed be the best approach to 
the problems of philosophy, since knowing depends on aesthetic 
experience which is at the root and basis of our whole mental life. 

For Mr. Carritt’s work we have nothing but admiration especially 
for the way he guides us through the mazes of the subject and shows 
us how the different systems are but various attempts to state the 
same aesthetic experience. The book should be of great value to all 
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teachers and students of aesthetics not only for its practical con- 


venience as a text but for the beauty and cogency of the passages 
selected. GERALDINE CARR. 


YOGA PHILOSOPHY in Relation to Other Systems of Indian 
Thought, by S$. N. Dascupra. University of Calcutta, Calcutta, 
India. 1930. Pp. x, 380. 

Professor Dasgupta, author of many books on Indian philosophy 
and religion, writes in his new work on Yoga Philosophy an account 
of the metaphysical connection between this principally practical way 
of life and other systems of Indian thought. The volume combines 
the careful research of a doctoral thesis (written ten years ago) with 
the engaging and popular style for which its author is already known. 
Particularly is Professor Dasgupta concerned to link Yoga practice 
with the Sankhya philosophy with which it has been joined in close 
historical development. In spite, moreover, of complete familiarity 
with, and adequate attention to, the historical aspect of his subject, 
the author’s primary interest is in philosophical exposition. The 
reader is thus placed in the position of viewing the internal thought 
sequence of the Yoga system from a sympathetic standpoint, and 
is able through the author’s wide knowledge of European thought 
to compare the oriental system with those of the west. The book is 
therefore a contribution to comparative philosophy that is valuable 
for its solid scholarship. 

Most western readers remain at the stage where the acquisition 
of Indian thought is the chief thing to be desired, a state of affairs 
which amply justifies Professor Dasgupta’s role of “an advocate and 
not of a critic who sits in judgment” (6). In the first chapter the 
realistic character of Sankhya thought is brought out. Sankhya at 
this time was hardly more than an attitude in which resistance was 
offered to the prevailing Indian tendency of regarding change and 
temporal being as irrelevant to reality. The important historical 
position of Patanjali is considered in chapter two, the discussion 
being of rather restricted interest. Another point examined by the 
author is “The Guna Theory” (chapter three), namely the Sankhya 
doctrine of the three irreducible qualities: intelligible being, mass, 
and energy. Other studies to which a chapter each is devoted are: 
“The Theory of Soul,” “Yoga Cosmology,” “Yoga Physics,” 
“Samkhya Atheism,” “Yoga Psychology,” “Yoga Ethics,” and “Yoga 
Practice.” The last serves as a reminder that philosophy is in many 
profound systems a way of living as well as a solving of intellectual 
problems. 

For a not improbable later edition, even a brief glossary would 
prove helpful, while a considerable number of errors in proof and 
grammar should be corrected. Coe 


THE SONG OF GOD by Duan Gopat Muxeryi. E. P. Dutton and 
Coe New-York. 41931." Po. xxi, 7156. $350, 
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_As Mr. Mukerji says, there are many translations of the Bhagavad- 
gita, and justification has to be pleaded for the making of a new 
one. The present version is amply justified, first, by the excellent 
Introduction and, secondly, by the skilful English of the translation 
which is as far removed from a slavish and pedantic rendering of the 
original Sanskrit as it is from a mere paraphrase to accommodate the 
poem to the understanding of the western reader. Whether or not 
the Introduction errs on the side of enthusiasm will be a matter for 
individual judgment. Possibly too early a date is assigned to some 
of the Upanishads, and possibly there is too little reference made 
to the probable Christian provenance of some of the stanzas. Some 
also will be found to question the validity of the allegory which Mr. 
Mukerji charmingly reads into the poem. The reviewer would ques- 
tion also the entire consistency of the poem in its use of material 
from antagonistic schools of philosophy, such as Yoga, Samkhya and 
Vedanta. But in these matters the author is well qualified to have 
and to express his own views. As to the translation, there will be little 
difference of opinion. In other volumes Mr. Mukerji has shown his 
ability to use the English language as an almost perfect medium of 
thought; in this he has demonstrated his equal ability to render into 
smooth and melodious English one of the greatest of Indian classics. 
The volume is admirably printed, and the only misprint the reviewer 
has detected is the use of purusxo for purusho on p. xiv. 

Hersert H. Gower. 


THE MEANING OF MYSTICISM, by Woopsrince Ritey. Rich- 
ard R. Smith, New York. 1930. Pp. 102. $1.25. 


Professor Riley has given us an interesting little book on an 
interesting subject, but within limits which make it impossible for 
him to be really comprehensive. In his first chapter he answers 
admirably the query as to what Mysticism is mot; he is not nearly 
so successful in saying what it is. For, in truth, Mysticism has many 
aspects. The Persian Sufists divided the subject under the three 
heads: the theopathic, theosophic, and theurgic. Dr. Woodbridge 
misses much of this. He leaves untouched the large field of Oriental 
Mysticism and deals quite inadequately with the subject of Christian 
Mysticism, as might be gathered from the fact that the name of 
Christ is barely mentioned. Generally speaking, injustice is done to 
sacramental religion and it is surely unfair to sum up the mystic 
teaching of the Hebrew apocalyptists in the phrase; “the teachings of 
the Apocrypha with their sterile legalism and impossible apoca- 
lypses.” 

Too much was not to be expected in the brief chapter on the Pagan 
Preparation, but some will deem the account of the currents which 
made up the mysticism of Greece inadequate. To lovers of the 
Oxford Book of English Mystical Verse it would seem a strangely 
incomplete account of Anglo-American Mysticism to say: “The con- 
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tribution of the Anglo-American mystic is that of the worship of 
Nature.” The true mystic must always worship something beyond 
the veil of Nature. : 

For much that Professor Riley writes the reader will be pro- 
foundly grateful; if the volume seems to lack completeness, who 
could give a comprehensive account of the Meaning of Mysticism 
in a hundred pages? Hersert H. Gower. 


CICERO, by Gaston Detayen. Translated from tne French by 
FarreLt Symons, with an appreciation by M. Raymonp Porn- 
care. E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 1931. Pp. xvii, 303. $4.00. 


Gaston Delayen’s Cicero was the winner of the famous Montoyon 
Prize of the French Academy, and has now been translated into 
English by Farrell Symons. The translator has succeeded admirably 
in placing before us one of the most readable of all lives of Cicero. 
It needs but a biography like this to remind us that in spite of all 
our pessimism social and political conditions are vastly better in the 
modern world than in the closing days of the Roman Republic. The 
disregard of law and order, the violence of personal ambition, all 
concurred to render impossible any government pretending depend- 
ence upon the popular will. The setting of Cicero’s life provides 
sufficiency of plots for the most romantic, and the story has all the 
tragedy and movement of a novel. The weaknesses of the Ciceronian 
character are not glossed, and one finds himself disappointed to dis- 
cover a Stoic who for the most part accepted life with so little Stoic- 
ism. It seems to have been only in the two or three times, like that 
on the occasion of the conspiracy of Catiline, and when he was sur- 
rounded by the hired assassins of Antony, that he arose to anything 
like the heroic. “The father of his country” was on all ordinary 
occasions very common, common clay. 

One wishes that a book which is written so fascinatingly might 
have given more attention to the literary history of Cicero and a 
more extended account of his literary labors. Still, such an effort 
would doubtless have made the work more labored and, from the 
standpoint of readability and plot, less interesting. Relies 


THE PERIODICALS OF AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTAL- 
ISM, by C. L. F. Goupes. Duke University Press, Durham, 
NG l931 oPp. vi 264.093,50: 


In this interesting book Mr. Gohdes has gives us more than a 
painstaking and scholarly account of the brood of periodicals hatched 
at intervals by New England and Mid-Western transcendentalism 
and the liberal movement in the Unitarian Church. He has also 
chronicled in a lively manner the cluckings, the rufflings, and the 
preenings, that accompanied these feats, and has pictured with sym- 
pathy, and at the same time with the saving grace of humour, the 
curious composite of nebulous thinking, benevolent but undisciplined 
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emotion, and naive enthusiasm that brooded over the intellectual 
life of America in the middle of the last century. Then as now, 
causes, “isms,” reforms, and uplifts were the order of the day, but 
transcendentalism was nothing if not genteel, and the agitators of 
the period were for the most part “superior” persons, who revered 
“culture” as they understood the word. This peculiar, Bostonian 
flavour of the 1850 brand of Radicalism Mr. Gohdes has savoured 
and preserved for us to our entertainment. 


Indeed, it is astonishing how readable and well-organized a work 
he has made of such diffuse and difficult and often dry material. 
There are lists of worthies that vie with Homer’s catalogue of the 
ships, and masses of quotation from forgotten periodicals; but they 
swim so self-effacingly in a stream of such rapid narrative that our 
attention is not arrested or our interest clogged by them. Even if he 
had not done it so well, however, Mr. Gohdes’ task would have been 
well done, for he has gathered together between two covers and 
arranged in convenient form a lot of valuable information about a 
significant period of American cultural history, the amassing of which 
would otherwise have been a tedious and well-nigh impossible job 
for a reader with a real but only amateur interest in the epoch. 


DB AaGen: 


PATTERAN, by Epiru Tatum. Banner Press, Emory University, 
Georgia, 1931. Pp. 72. $1.50. 


Edith Tatum’s writings often carry a strong note of inquiry and 
even pathos concerning life’s deeper experiences and emotions. In 
her book there is an unaffected artistry that seems to re-create the 
atmosphere of honest wonder that is the very birth of philosophy. 
Nor should this comment be taken to indicate that Patteran is not 
true poetry in other senses, too. It has feeling that often holds the 
reader, and possesses interpretation that often satisfies. Ge 


SPARKS FROM THE ANVIL, by Crara Lunpre Askew. Banner 
Press, Emory University, Georgia, 1931. Pp. 56. $1.50. 
Poetry is valuable chiefly as the personal interpretation of expe- 
rience by one gifted with special insight or exceptional talent in 
expression. In the case of Sparks From the Anvil, the reader is given 
the thoughts of an exceptionally sensitive personality whose literary 
powers fall somewhat short of doing justice to her temperament. 
However, this criticism does not apply to the poems of love, which 
are the best in the book. In a brief forward the author writes of 
the volume: 
I hope it will mean something to those who read it; that they 
may find themselves in some of the poems, or that my poetry 
may become a part of them. 
Thanks to her directness and honesty, her desire is sure of 
fulfilment. 
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It is unfortunate that the title is so similar to Sparks, by Eino 
H. Friberg (Boston, 1926). Cor: 


HERACLITE D’EPHESE, Doctrines Philosophiques, traduites in- 
tégralement et précédées d’une introduction par Maurice Soto- 
vine. Librairie Félix Alcan, Paris, 1931. Pp. xl, 99. 


For those interested in early Greek philosophy this small brochure 
by Maurice Solovine will prove both interesting and valuable. For 
Heraclitus is the most modern of all the early Greeks. Another 
Frenchman has had a great part in making him so, of course: Profes- 
sor Bergson. Not only do we have the fragments of Heraclitus drawn 
from Diehl’s work and all placed together in a convenient volume, 
but we have a discriminating introduction, a life of Heraclitus, and 
the doxographic documents gathered from all sources. The work, 
though brief, is complete, and will provide a valuable handbook for 
the student. However, the Greek text is not provided, and all 
translations are made into the French. Rk. LE 


THE STRUCTURE OF INSANITY, A Study in Phylopathology, 
by Tricant Burrow. Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
London, 1932. Pp. 80. 2/6 net. 


This little book never gets itself out of the fog of weasel-worded 
verbiage long enough to let one know what the author considers the 
structure of insanity to be. Only this—after much beating about the 
bush, we learn that the principal reason for lack of understanding 
ourselves lies in the fact that there is no self to understand. What 
passes for such is really only physical, and the result of illusion. Man 
is not to be considered as having a mind, at least cannot be under- 
stood from that angle. He can be really known only as a social ani- 
mal, The author seems to imply that if this is done, all misunder- 
standing as well as all neuroses are at an end. The only amazing 
thing about the book is not its dulness, though it is both brief and 
dull, but rather that from the standpoint of a social animal the 
author can understand neuroses or write about insanity, R.T. F. 


THE DAWN OF LITERATURE, by Cart Hotuway. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, N. Y. 1931. Pp. x, 367. $3.50. 


For cultured people who are interested in the beginnings of literary 
expression as they have been manifested in various cultures and 
races, this book will possess more than a passing interest. To those 
who desire an anthology of the world’s rarest literature, along with 
intelligent comment and exposition, it may prove a rare introduction 
to more serious and detailed study. The choices are made with skill, 
and, with the running comments, are designed to give even the casual 
reader an understanding of the great masterpieces which are more 
and more the topics of cultured society everywhere. Retake 
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THE MELODY OF CHAOS, by Houston Prrerson. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York and Toronto. 1931. Pp. 260.°32.50, 


The sub-title of this book might well have been: A Study of Con- 
rad Aiken against the Background of the Literature of Chaos. The 
impulse for its writing is thus stated by the author: 

While completing a few years ago Havelock Ellis: Philoso- 
pher of Love, which might have been called “a study in seren- 
ity,” I decided to write a contrasting study in complexity and 
chaos, with the poetry of Conrad Aiken as my point of de- 
parture and principal theme. As Ellis’s work represented for 
me the highest spiritual achievement of the previous generation, 
the writings of Aiken seemed to embody the present sense of 
confusion, helplessness, despair. The task was particularly at- 
tractive three years ago because Aiken’s poetry had never been 
widely appreciated, but I can no longer maintain a prophetic 
air as he has recently received the Pulitzer prize! 

The Pulitzer prize referred to was awarded to Aiken in 1929 for 
his Selected Poems. This award is sufficient indication of the im- 
portance of Aiken’s work and of the value of any careful exposition 
of its aim and quality. 

Mr. Peterson has given us an eminently clear and orderly analysis 
of that “divine despair” that has at times seized practically every 
great “constructive” artist in words, such as Shakespeare, Keats, and 
Shelley, but which has furnished for many a dominating philosophy 
of disillusionment. In varying degrees and with different results the 
work of Montaigne, Lord Byron, Edgar Allan Poe, Baudelaire, Mel- 
ville, T. S. Eliot, James Branch Cabell, James Joyce, and their like 
exemplifies the steady trend of post-Renaissance thought to question 
the real beauty and sanity of human personality. Perhaps in none 
of these has the trend gone further than in Conrad Aiken, and in 
none have appeared more clearly the merits and defects of that poetry 
which attempts to make “melody” of symphonic music out of the 
materials of disintegration. The defect of dilution is sufficiently ob- 
servable in the symphonic poems of Sidney Lanier, such as “The 
Symphony” and “The Marshes of Glynn.” But Lanier’s poetry is 
the melody of serenity; and though, as Mr. Peterson maintains, 
Aiken’s poetry may become “more magnificent as his outlook grows 
more awful,” there is added to the dilution of all “symphonic” poetry 
an oppressive wearisomeness that makes one turn his ear for relief 
to the more varied and ringing tones of a Shelley or a Shakespeare. 

Mr. Peterson has handled the whole of Aiken’s work, including 
the alegorical fantasy, John Deth, his popular legendary poem, 
Punch: The Immortal Liar, and his novel, or prose symphony, Blue 
Voyage. But he has done an especial service in interpreting Aiken’s 
five long philosophical poems (written between 1915 and 1920 and 
published out of their logical order) in their natural, climactic order: 
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The Charnel Rose (the soul’s desperate pursuit of the unattainable), 
The Jig of Forslin (the complete frustration of the soul), The House 
of Dust (the social environment of the soul), Selin (the mystery of 
personal identity), and The Pilgrimage of Festus (the impossibility 
of escape from the ego). He gives his interpretation a solid back- 
ground by relating Aiken’s work to the philosophy of Freud and 
others and to the sequence of literary manifestations of the philos- 
ophy of disillusionment. Of particular interest and value is Chapter 
VI, “Vicissitudes of the Ego,” sketching the development of the anal- 
ysis of the Self from Socrates to the present. 

No doubt Mr. Peterson is more of an Aiken enthusiast than 
most of us could ever be. He has not sufficiently stressed the inher- 
ent defects of this type of artistry based on this type of theme. But 
his essenial sanity of treatment is displayed in the concluding words 
of the book: 

And so we end with chaos. It is not the purpose of this volume 
to be consoling, or constructive or prophetic, to indicate any 
“way out.” There are sufficient volumes of that sort. It would 
be absurd to end with a paltry little response to Aiken’s splendid 
nihilism. He has gone as far as possible in the direction of 
spiritual disorder, without plunging into madness. He has made 
the case for sensitive living today as bad as possible. His dis- 
illusion is fearful and complete, his melancholy incurable. He 
always manages to disclose the worst side of things, to use his 
knowledge to increase confusion. And yet this later poetry of 
Aiken’s is so honest, extravagant and inspired, that it is actually 
invigorating. It is so much richer than pale moderation. It 
carries us triumphantly to the metaphysical bottom. Now we 
can say that the bitterest songs have been sung. 

This is the world: there is no more than this. 

The unseen and portentous prelude, shaking 

The trivial act from the terrific action. 

Speak: and the ghosts of change, past and to come, 

Throng the brief word. The maelstrom has us all. 

Louis Wann. 
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Outlining important differences between insects, higher animals, 
and man, Professor Clarence Marsh Case emphasizes the close 
relation between Tools and Culture. He writes, “. .. a tool is a 
symbol. Conversely a symbol is a tool; and both are the product 
and the producers of abstraction, the hallmark of intelligence and 
waking-being.” The author is professor in the School of Social Wel- 
fare at the University of Southern California, while his contribution 
was given before the Philosophy Forum in April, 1932. 


From Ruth Alma Eckhart of Quincy, Massachusetts, comes the 
delightful “half-act” play, Semper Fidelis, with its tale of the Essayist 
seeking “Substantia.” In genuine humor and the element of allegory, 
the playlet is akin in spirit to the story of the immortal Alice. 


The Meaning of Biological History, by F. C. S. Schiller, reveals 
the humanistic element in the various interpretations of Evolution, 
particularly in the determinist view. Dr. Schiller’s article was also 
read before the Philosophy Forum in the spring of 1932. 


Dr. Tom H. Tuttle writes briefly on Determinism, Freedom, and 
Personality, discussing the matter from the metaphysical aspect in 
which the individual, his environment, and Cosmic Urge are all 
considered. The author has done graduate study at Texas, Cornell, 
and Southern California, receiving the Ph.D. in philosophy in 1932. 


“A mathematical science has long led us to seek in the microcosmic 
atom the mirror of the macrocosm. We may need to find the micro- 
cosmic mirror of the universe in the person—the self. There must be 
a center from which universal understanding is possible. That center 
is the person. If I can be true to myself I shall be true to nature, to 
my neighbor, to society, and to God.” So writes the Editor in his 
account of the Scientific Revolution and the New Day. 


Two sonnets constitute the verse in the current issue. One is 
October, by John R. Moreland, which is done in the characteristic 
spirit of the Virginia poet whose creations appear so frequently in 
The Personalist. The other, Philistine, is an incisive bit from the pen 
of Dr. Anderson M. Scruggs of Atlanta, Georgia. 


_ The Personalist is indebted to M. Whitcomb Hess of Ohio Uni- 

versity, Athens, for her discussion of “Statistics and Belief” that 
appears in the Notes and Discussions. It is indebted, too, for book 
reviews to D, Willard Lyon, authority on Chinese thought, and to 
Mary Sinton Leitch, Southern poet and critic. 
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CRATES FINDS “THE” TRUTH 


@ Diogenes felt his tub violently jostled in the 
early morning just as he was settled down for a 
full day of fast and furious thought upon the im- 
plications of life. Looking up, his disciple Crates 
stood directly between him and the light. No 
obtrusion could have been more direct, nor 
more interruptive to the train of thought. 


G DIOGENES: Get out of my light, Crates, lest 
the shadow of your hulking self fall deeper 
across the luminosity of my mind and hinder 
me from truth. 


@ CRATES: But master, it is the truth that I 
come to talk about, since I bear it with me. 
2%, G DIOGENES: Bear it with you! Since when 
#@ have you become the sole custodian and single 
possessor of the truth? 
@ CRATES: Since yesterday at about nightfall. 
G DIOGENES: Show me! 
@ CRATES: Well, as the shadows lengthened 
I met a man who explained to me that truth 
was various: that truths might hold separate 
and conflicting parts of the universe. Truths of 
philosophy were opposed to those of religion; 
truths of science conflicted with both. Facts 
warred on values, and values had no standing- 
ground in the true faith, which yields salvation. 
One must hold to nothing but THE truth. 


@ DIOGENES: And what was THE truth? 
@ CRATES (drawing from his sleeve a pamph- 


let): Here it is in the man’s own words. It is his 
scientific 

{pilesophica opinion, and all other truth is 
theological 

negligible. 


@ DIOGENES (modern style): Oh Yeah? 


